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Reviewe 


Effort to Add Milk to A.A.A. Basic Commodities Failing—Wallace-Black 


Actions Draw Fire—Wage Hour Revision Possible 


F.C.A. 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Legislation 
W avin a direct bearing on the milk 

industry has been given little con- 
sideration during this session of Congress. 
In fact, Congress has been so busily engaged 
in debating and passing appropriation bills 
that it has had little time for consideration 
of other matters. Senator Adams of Colo- 
rado gave expression to the prevailing situa- 
tion when in debating a flood bill, he said 
there is a flood aspect which is being partly 
overlooked. “The flood which threatens the 
country is not the flood which comes down 
the streams. It is the flood of appropriations 
and expenditures which is being turned loose 
on the country by the Senate of the United 
States,” he stated, “The disaster which will 
be done by the raging waters here and there 
will be as nothing compared with the damage 
which will be done by the flood of appro- 
priations which this body is turning loose 
on the country.” 


“We talk of foreign enemies. We are 
afraid of enemies 6,000 or 3,000 miles away. 
We are worried about what has happened 
in Norway. I say, Mr. President, that the 
greatest danger to America is the very thing 
we are doing here—appropriating money for 
od purposes beyond our means.” 


The bill promoted by Wisconsin dairy 
aders to make milk a basic commodity al- 
wing dairy farmers to receive parity pay- 
nents such as are now granted producers of 
ieat, corn, cotton and tobacco, under the 
A.A. program, undoubtedly is of more 
an ordinary importance, but it will get 
»where this session owing to the opposition 

Department of Agriculture officials, who 
tate that A.A.A. benefit payments are de- 
termined on a land use basis and that dairy 
‘oducts cannot be handled in the same way. 

° 


A proposal sponsored by the oleomargarine 
terests and cottonseed oil pressers for a 
tederal law against state taxes on oleomar- 
irine and other commodities has ‘been given 
some consideration, but the outlook is that 
will not become a law. It will be strongly 
pposed by the dairy group in Congress 
which for some time has been in a state of 


dormancy, but arises to action when any 
proposition comes before the House that 
is backed by the oleomargarine group. So 
far the Kleberg bills to weaken the effective- 
ness of oleomargarine tax legislation have 
not even been dusted off, but remain in the 
committee pigeonholes. 


Increasing Tempest Over F. C. A. 


Now that the resolution extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act-has been 
passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, the Jones-Wheeler farm credit bill has 
sprung into action as a proposal affecting 
the interests of the milk producers as well 
as the general public. In fact, it is the source 
of a serious political issue which may be 
carried into the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 


Representative Dan Reed of New York 
State has accused A. G. Black, governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, of violat- 
ing federal anti-lobbying laws by sending out 
letters postage free to 630,000 Federal Land 
Bank borrowers, in an effort to secure their 
approval of the Jones-Wheeler bill. Reed 
stated that the activity by Black and Wal- 
lace is an argument in favor of restoring 
the Farm Credit Administration to its former 
independent status, as is provided for in 
the Gillette bill pending in Congress. He 
said that the letter indicated that the temp- 
tation for the Department of Agriculture to 
play politics was too strong to be resisted 
in a campaign year. 
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The New 
Jones-Wheeler bill, which would destroy the 


York congressman said the 


existing cooperative farm loan system and 
place the government farm loans under con- 
trol of the Secretary of Agriculture, was an 
effort of Wallace to distract the attention 
of farmers from the administration’s failure 
to solve the farm problem. 


Representative August Andresen of Min- 
nesota said Secretary Wallace was backing 
the Jones Farm Credit Bill as bait for the 


farm vote. He described Wallace’s memo- 
randum to Farm Credit Administrator, Gov- 
ernor Black, sent free to Land Bank bor- 
rowers, under government frank, as the 
most desperate political move by any cabinet 
officer during the fourteen years he had 
served in Congress. The communication, he 
held, clearly violates statutes forbidding gov- 
ernment officials to influence legislation 
through messages printed and mailed at gov- 


ernment expense. 


It was stated by Representative Coffee of 
Nebraska that the Black-Wallace letter had 
definitely turned sentiment on the House 
Committee on Agriculture against the Jones 
bill. He said the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
memorandum had shown the Agriculture 
Committee the importance of putting the 
Farm Credit Administration where it cannot 
he used as a political propaganda agency. 


The House Committee on Agriculture has 
postponed further consideration of the Jones 
bill until late this month, with the possibility 
that it will be tabled or drastically revised. 
It will be remembered that representatives 
of the National Grange, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and other national agri- 
cultural groups have appeared before the 
committee in opposition to the Jones-Wheeler 
bill. 


Barden Amendment Gains Favor 


The Barden amendment to the Wage- 
Hour Act has been receiving considerable. 
attention of late. Representative Graham 
3arden of North Carolina, sponsor of the 
amendment, says it has the support of every 
farm organization and millions of farmers. 





It is strongly backed by the dairy and poul- 
try the purpose of 
his amendment he says that after the Wage 
Act effect several 
months it was discovered that Congress had 
not only failed to clarify the law, but had 
left certain phrases and terms open for in- 
the 
not only 
refused to recognize the exemption intended 
and granted agriculture and agricultural op- 
erations by Congress, but he proceeded to 
put jacket. His 
ruling has not been set aside nor changed. 


industries. Explaining 


and Hours had been in 


terpretation, and when interpreted by 


then Administrator Andrews, he 


agriculture in a straight 


Whether there are changes in the inter- 


pretation or not, Barden 


points out that the law should be so written 


Representative 


that agriculture and processors of agricul 
tural products would not face a new inter- 
pretation of the law, or a change in regula- 
tions every time administrators are changed, 
or every time the administrator changes his 
mind 


The act plainly reads that the exemptions 
from the wages and hours apply to any in- 
dividual employed within the area of pro- 
duction engaged in handling, packing, stor- 
ing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, dry- 
ing, preparing in their raw or natural state, 
or canning of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for market, or in making cheese 
or butter or other dairy products. 


The source of the trouble, according to 
Congressman Barden, is the administrator’s 
definition of the area of production as not to 
include any distance of more than 10 miles, 
and “open country” or “rural community” 
shall not include any city or town of 2,500 


or greater population. 

The Barden amendment would clearly de- 
fine the terms under the area of production 
so that the would be administered as 
Congress intended it should be 


act 
These re 
visions are strongly opposed, however, by 
the National Consumers’ League, a group of 
university professors, and various other or 
ganizations representing the consumers and 
the labor organizations. 
T-B Eradication Progress 

California still remains the only state in 
the Union not 100 cent modified ac- 
credited area in the tuberculosis eradication 
campaign conducted by the Bureau of Ani 
mal Industry in cooperatiom with state of- 
ficials. During February 134,442 cattle in 
4,213 herds were tuberculin tested in Cali- 
fornia with 1,689 The total for 
the month throughout the entire country was 
1,025,673 cattle tested, with 6,000 reacting 
to the tuberculin test. 


per 


reactors. 


Santa Cruz County, 
Cal., has just been declared “Modified Ac- 
credited Area,” indicates that Cali- 
fornia will soon be rated as having less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the cattle tuber- 
culosis infected, and the entire United States 
will be modified tuberculosis-free accredited 


which 


area. 
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On April 1 a total of 69 counties in the 
United States, having completed the neces- 
sary fetests for reaccreditation, were con- 
tinued in the status of modified accredited 
areas until April 1, 1943. For some reason 
not explained Pope County, Minn., was de- 
clared modified accredited area until April 
1, 1946. 


In the Bang’s disease control program 
agglutination blood tests were completed dur- 
ing 68 months ending February 29 with 
37,815,084 cattle in 3,086,945 herds in the 
United States. There were 15,039,334 cattle 
in 555,752 herds containing infection, with 
1,881,609 total of 22,775,750 


cattle in 2,531,193 negative herds. The num- 


reactors. A 


ber of cattle under supervision February 29, 
1940, were 11,765,211 head in 1,521,161 herds. 
There were 1,100,298 cattle on the waiting 
list on that date. The largest number tested 
and the 
Wisconsin. 


number of reactors 
There were 4,337,288 
cattle in Wisconsin in 226,478 herds in which 
agglutination blood tests were completed dur- 
ing the 68 months, with 236,196 reactors. 


also largest 


were in 


UL. S. Chamber of Commerce Sessions 


The 28th annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will be 
held in Washington April 29-May 2, 1940. 
At this meeting it is said that business men 
representing every business and industry, 
every section and region of the country, will 
come together to think through today’s prob- 
take 
the years ahead. 


lems, to stock, and make plans for 
Among the problems to be discussed which, 
should be of interest to 
milk in- 


Job,” by 
Scruggs- 


it seems, special 


various composing the 
dustry, are “The Distributor’s 
Frank M. Mayfield, 


Vandervoort-Barney, 


groups 


president, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; 
“Solving the Tax Problems,” by Ellsworth 
C. Alvord, Washington, D. C.; “Appraising 
the Consumer Movement,” a round table dis- 
with R. E. president, 
Miller & Paine, Inc., Lincoln, Neb., presid- 


cussion, Campbell, 


ing. Benjamin H. Namm, the Namm Store, 

Brooklyn, will speak on “Business Safe- 

guards for Consumers’ Interests.” . 
At another round table conference, with 


James W. Spangler, vice-president, Seattle 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash., 
siding, the “Effect of the War on 
Trade” will be discussed. 


pre- 


World 


Most important of all in view of the in- 
tensive interest on the part of business men 
in the agricultural situation, will be an ad- 
“ A griculture—National 
Problem or National Opportunity” by Dr. 
T. W. Schultz of the Iowa State College of 
\griculture, at the Thursday Morning ses- 


dress on the subject 


sion. 


Doctor Schultz is said to be one of the 
nation’s foremost authorities in the field of 
agricultural economics, and as head of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology at 
had 


a leading agricultural college he has 


an excellent opportunity to observe first- 
hand the effects of important developments 
affecting the production and distribution of 
agricultural products. 


Approve Relief Milk Plan 


The Department of Agriculture’s Division 
of Marketing Agreements has approved the 
proposed distribution of relief milk in the 
District of Columbia at 5 cents a quart. It 
is understood that the plan approved by the 
Division of Marketing Agreements will make 
5-cent milk available to relief cases on the 
public relief rolls and to W.P.A. 
awaiting work assignments. 


eligibles 
The plan will 
provide for distribution through milk dis- 
tributing stations to be set up by the Public 
Welfare Board. It is estimated that 8,000 


will be eligible to buy milk at 5 cents per 
quart in Washington. 
The producers will receive the 5 cents 


paid by persons on relief, while an additional 
sum will be paid the dairy which processes, 
bottles and distributes the milk by the De- 
partment of Agriculture from federal funds 
for distribution of surplus commodities. The 
5-cent milk plan will be put into operation 
when Congress appropriates the money out 
of the District of Columbia tax funds to 
cover the cost of setting up the milk depots, 
certifying applicants and operating the sta- 
tions. 
—_ oe 6 


SEEK FURTHER MILK CONTROL 


Federal Measure Would Tighten Inter- 
state Shipment Regulations 


Washington, D. C.—Legislation has re- 
cently been introduced into the Senate tight- 
ening regulations bearing upon the inter- 
fluid milk and cream. 
The measure, offered by Senator Guffey of 
Pennsylvania, would make it unlawful to 
ship milk and milk products in interstate 


state movement of 


commerce when such shipments are made 
with the purpose of evading state milk con- 
It prohibits ship- 
ment into any state and sale therein of milk 


trol and regulatory laws. 


produced in any state with lower standards 
therefor, unless the product in question was 
acceptable under the receiving state’s speci- 
fications. It likewise would provide a uniform 
paying price to producers by interstate dis- 
tributors. 


The stated purpose of the bill is to elim- 
inate undermining loopholes in milk market- 
ing orders within the states. Senator Guffey 
claimed that milk 
broken down by incoming shipments pur- 


control laws are being 


lower prices 
than those prevailing within the controlled 
area. 


chased at outside points at 


Considerable concern over the measure 
has been expressed in many dairy quarters, 
especially throughout the central west, on 
the ground that it would simply act as an 
added barrier to the free interstate movement 


of milk in commercial channels. 
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A Sound Suggestion 


NTERESTING indeed are some of the 
suggestions advanced by Wiis F._ 
DANIELS, general counsel for the Penn- 


Milk 


ing the recent Harrisburg convention of that 


sylvania Association of Dealers, dur- 
organization and associated bodies of Penn 
In the 
dress to the membership and guests deliver- 
ed at the Mr 
urged that state boards and commissions be 


sylvania dairymen. course of an ad- 


opening session, DANIELS 
shorn of judicial powers and that “an admin- 


istrative court with judges learned in the 


law” be established in their stead. 


Citing among other instances the authority 
vested in the Pennsylvania State Milk Con- 
trol Commission as a striking example of 
to 
powers which definitely encroach upon those 
Mr. 
DANIELS saw the suggested change in policy 


the delegation administrative boards of 
intended to be reserved to the courts 


as an essential means of restoring and main 


taining the system of checks and balances 
as between the executive, legislative and 
judicial branches of government painstak 


ingly and effectively created by the founders 
of the Union. 
He 


missions such as those conducting milk mar 
keting 


pointed out that administrative com 


regulatory operations enjoy legisla 
tive power in the promulgation of orders, 
executive and 
judicial power in holding hearings and rend 
ering decisions on the matters within their 
purview. 


power in their enforcement 


And he saw in this concentration 
of authority a highly dangerous trend, under- 
mining general business confidence and bear- 
ing the seeds of the destruction of our three- 
branch government and, eventually, of de- 
mocracy itself. 

Under the corrective plan advanced by 


Mr. Dantets the proposed administrative 
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court, to which would be delegated the con- 
duct of all judicial operations in the various 
fields, would hold all the powers and status 
of the Common Pleas and Orphan’s Courts. 
Before this court, the administrative boards 
and commissions would be required to bring 
their actions ‘for approval or disapproval, 
prosecuting each in the manner prescribed 
by the rules governing legal 


and under 


procedures. 


This suggestion of Mr. DANIELS’ is espe- 
cially interesting when viewed in the light 
of late developments in the national scene, 
which indicate a marked swing toward pro- 
viding greater protection by the courts of 
the rights of our citizens as against the 
vast powers of the federal government. 


Just recently the House of Representa- 
tives passed by a huge majority—the vote 
was 279 to 97—the Watrter-Locan Dill, 


among whose major objectives is setting up 
a check to the authority of the 
national gov- 
\gricultural Adjust 
the National 
Relations Board, and a host of others. 


many of 
administrative agencies of the 
the 
Administration, 


ernment, such as 
Labor 


The 


measure provides that any citizen affected 


ment 


thereby shall have the right of appeal to a 
regularly constituted judicial body from any 
regulatory actions or orders of such agencies. 


The the 
House approval of the WaALter-Locan bill, 


implications in overwhelming 
and the reported favorable reaction of his 
Harrisburg listeners to Mr. DANIELS’ pro- 
posal, both may be deemed encouragingly 
indicative of a strong swing in popular senti- 
ment toward safeguarding the sane and 
and 


the rights of citizens under our Constitution 


proven principles of balanced power 


Heartening Progress 


EAL 
in the 


encouragement may be found 


progress toward ironing out 
harmful impediments to free commerce 
in milk the 


country recent 


and its products throughout 


which was achieved at a 


conference at and 
health 


western 


Chicago between dairy 


authorities representing eight mid- 


states. 


The entire problem of interstate trade bar- 
riers, universally considered by sound eco- 
nomic thought as one of alarming and in- 
during the past 
eighteen months attracted the close attention 


of federal 


creasing seriousness, has 


and state officials and leaders in 


industry. Especial effort has been directed 
to spreading general knowledge of the ex- 
tent to which these bars to trade have been 
allowed to clog our commercial channels, the 
chaotic potential effect of their continuance 


or extension, and the urgent need of their 
elimination. 
The course of this, happily, spreading 


campaign to reverse the former trend toward 
“Balkanization” the United States, the 
REVIEW has enthusiastically traced and prom- 


of 


inently featured, with of course particular 


reference to the situation within the many 
businesses of dairying. The striking picture 
of this situation as lately portrayed before 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee by Pror. H. E. Ruene of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was presented fully in our 







March issue. 





The latest steps in the drive to break down 






the trade walls were taken by a unit of 





one of its most active prosecutors, The Coun- 





cil of State Governments. Meeting recently 






at Chicago, the membership of this body’s 
of decided 
upon a program for developing reciprocal 
arrangements between Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee 





Committee Dairy Technicians 








and Wisconsin for the mutual acceptance of 





the inspectional and grading systems of each, 
milk the 
ot cream, 





and cream utilized in 


butter, 


governing 





ice 
condensed milk and evaporated milk. 


manufacture cheese, 







Participants in this important meeting 





were: 





For 





Illinois: S. V. Layson, Milk Sani- 
tarian'of the Department of Public Health; 
Frank R. 







Shaw, District Engineer, U. S. 







Public Health Service; 
For Indiana: Prof. H. W. Gregory, Head 
of the Department of Dairy Husbandry, 






Purdue University; John 
of Livestock of the Inspection 
State Health; 


Taylor, Director 






Division, 





Board of 







For Kentucky: Mrs. Sarah V. Dugan, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Foods, Drugs and Hotels, 
State Department of Health; 

For Michigan: W. S. Feagan, Milk Sani- 
tarian of the Department of Health; F. M. 
Skiver, Director of Dairies, Department of 
\griculture ; 













For Minnesota: Henry J. Hoffman, Chief 
Chemist in Charge of Food Laboratory, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dairy and Food; 








For Ohio: 
Health; 


M. J. Dotter, State Department 






ot 






For Tennessee: V. L. Fuqua, State Dairy 





Commissioner ; 







And for Wisconsin: R. M. Orchard, State 
Department of Agriculture; State Senator 
Harry M. Bolens, and H. M. Guilford, State 
Board of Health. 









The initial move toward this desirable ob- 
jective will involve the filing with the Coun- 
cil of 






State Governments by each of the 





states concerned of a complete report giving 
the details of 
ments and inspection methods and practices. 





their milk grading require- 






These will furnish the bases for the study 
by the Council of a 
mutually acceptable uniform system. 





and final selection 






In its consideration of the problem of ar- 
riving at standards 





of a reasonable homo- 





geneity governing dairy products, the Com- 





mittee summarized the primary purposes as 






“the elimination of unnecessary expense due 





to the lack of uniformity in inspection re- 
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yuirements for methods and equipment in- 
ving both producers and dairy products 
nanufacturers. 


< 


“The duplication of inspection services,” it 
ntinued involving both the dairy industry 
and the consumer, have in numerous in- 
tances attained the proportions of trade 
arriers either seriously affecting or entire- 


, 


ly preventing interstate traffic in dairy 
products.” 
Unfortunately, the sense of definite for- 


2 


vard movement arising from this state ac- 
tion is tempered in some measure by late 
Washington that SENATOR 
of Pennsylvania has introduced in 
the Senate a bill which would impose more 
federal regulations interstate 
shipments of milk and cream. The reported 
purpose of this measure, 


news from 


GUFFEY 
stringent on 
whose terms are 

. . . . . . . . 
outlined elsewhere in this issue, is to aid in 
the enforcement of state milk control legis- 
Many dairy 
observers of 


lation. industry members and 
the general economic 
however, view the proposal simply as 
erecting one more bar to the free movement 
of milk. 


many 


scene, 





It is greatly to be hoped that no step 


whatever will be taken which might nullify 


even a small part of the splendid work of 
those furthering the return to those prin- 
ciples of unimpeded commerce between its 


states which formed one of the vital corner- 


stones of the country’s foundation and 


phenomenal development. 


Widespread Criticism Voiced 
NCREASING with the 
operations of some leading features of the 
Federal-State Milk Marketing Order gov- 
the important New York City area 
has in recent months been voiced by pro- 


dissatisfaction 


erning 


ducers and distributors supplying the needs 
of contiguous territory. Major criticism is 
centering on that part of the order setting 
up a under which shipments 
of cream from surplus milk in channels out- 
side the protected New York shed are pro- 
vided for 


classification 


at prices far below those guaran- 


teed to producers for milk going into cream 
Id within the controlled territory. 

The displacement by this large surplus 
» 


ew York State cream flow of home pro- 


iced goods and central western surplus 


oduction in the Pennsylvania and nearerby 
New England States has apparently 
a materially 


acted 
disturbing influence on the 
mer merchandising situation within these 


reas 
The Review now is conducting a survey 
the existing situation with respect to 


ese developments. We will present the re- 


ults of this study in our May issue. 


Warn Against Over-production 


GAIN words of caution from officials 
A carat with the operation of the 
Milk Marketing Order 
being widely disseminated 


Federa'-State 
New York are 


1940 


April, 





throughout the producing territory urging 
dairymen to take no action serving further 
to spur the normal seasonal expansion in 
the milk flow. 


The latest of these were uttered in mid- 
April by CoMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Markets Hotton V. Noyes, who calls 
to the decline in net 
pooled returns arising from the entry into 


attention inevitable 
the season of peak milk flow under the classi- 
fied and urging farmers to 


cooperate 


price system, 


preventing increased over- 


by the avoidance of additions to 


in 
production 
their herds. 





CoMMISSIONER 
peal by stating: 


Noyes concluded his ap- 
“Certainly this is no time 
of year to add to production when it is 
evident that all additional milk will bring 
only the butter price and pull down the 
blend price. The normal seasonal increase 
from the present herds will be sufficient to 
make the June price uncomfortably low.” 


Failing any provision whatever for at- 
tempts to tie in some form of production 
control with the establishment of high fixed 
producers’ prices under the A.A.A. milk 
marketing control program, it is to be hoped 
that the frequently expressed warnings 
against over-production may bear some fruit. 
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Flow Continues Heavy 
Backward Spring Checking Output In 
Some Areas But Early April Total 
At Record For the Date 


(From Review's Washington Correspondent) 

Washington, D. C.—The Crop Reporting 
Board of the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
in its general crop report for April released 
April 10, about the usual 
in milk production during March, while milk 


reports increase 


production per cow on April 1 averaged 
slightly less than on the same date a year 
ago but higher than the ten-year average 
for April 1. The effects of cold weather and 


the late start of 


the South, where milk production 


pastures were apparent in 
showed 
less than the usual rise for this time of the 
March than 
usual in the West where weather has been 
mild, and in 


year increases were larger 

several other states, including 
New York, and New 
In the Northern and Northeastern 
parts of the country where pastures are not 


Wisconsin, parts of 


England. 


yet furnishing much green feed, farmers have 
fed the 
quantity of grain and concentrates per head. 

With the farms 


increased, total milk production at the first 
of the 


their milk cows more than usual 


number of milk cows on 


month appeared to be about 1 
than on April 1, 


a new high record for that date. 


per 
1939, and at 

Production 
unit of population on April 1 
was practically the 


cent greater 


of milk per 
same as a year ago, and 
for that the 
data are available. 


as high as_ recorded date in 


sixteen years for which 


Sharp Geographic Variations 


In comparison with 


the 1929-38 average 
for April, milk production per cow this year 


showed some sharp geographic contrasts. 


In all the states in the area extending from 


the Gulf of Mexico northward into Kansas, 
South 


ranged 


Missouri, Tennessee, and Carolina, 


milk production per cow from well 


below average up to barely average. In con- 


trast, State 


every elsewhere showed a pro- 


duction per cow above its ten-year average 
for April, with New York, Maryland, Iowa, 
the Dakotas, Oregon, and most of the Moun- 
tain states 10 per cent or more above aver 
age 


The 


under federal-state marketing agreements as 


effect o 


high set producers’ prices 


a stimulus to production is, it would appear, 
itself felt in those 
regions where milk control is operative. 

In the North Atlantic, West North Cen- 
tral and Western groups of states the pro- 


unquestionably making 


portions of milk cows reported in production 
on April 1 were the highest for the date in 
the sixteen years of record. For the country 
as a whole the proportion milked was the 
highest of record for April except last year, 
averaging 70.3 per cent compared with 70.8 
per cent on the same date last year and a 
range from 64.5 per cent to 69.8 per cent in 
previous years 
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Throughout the United States as a whole 
milk production per cow in herds kept by 
some 20,000 government crop correspondents 
on April 1 averaged 14.45 pounds per cow 
compared with 14.51 pounds on the same 
date a year ago and a 1929-38 average of 
13.52 pounds on the same date a year ago 
and a 1929-38 average of 13.52 pounds for 
April 1. 

It may be of interest to the milk producers 
to note that in the North Atlantic states milk 
production per milk cow in herds kept by 
crop correspondents averaged 18.07 pounds; 
in the East North Central 17.02 
the West North Central states, 
14.76 pounds; in the South Atlantic states, 
10.22 the South Central 
states, 8.74 pounds, while in the West it 
that 
Southern milk producers will have to make 


states, 
pounds; in 


pounds, and in 


averaged 17.53 pounds. It is evident 


a decided improvement in their herds by 


better breeding and culling, also in care and 
feeding of their dairy herds, before they will 
be able successfully to compete with North- 
ern and Western dairymen in milk produc- 
In the South Central states 


tion the cotton 


belt— there has been a decline in milk pro- 
duction per cow in April during several re- 
cent years. 
«<< + 

DISCUSS SINGLE GRADE 

York City Health Department 
Holds Another Public Hearing 

The latest 
grade of milk for New York City was held 
before Dr. John L. Commissioner of 
Health on April 22nd at the 
headquarters at 125 Worth St. 


New 


hearing regarding a_ single 
Rice, 
Department’s 
The Board 
Mayor F. H. La 


Guardia, it will be remembered, has already 


of Health, supported by 


given tentative approval to the plan which 


grade into 
effect after September § 

The the 
the nature of opposition although one con- 
group the 
\mong the interests represented at the hear- 


would put the single measure 


great bulk of discussion was in 


sumer backed proposed change. 


ing were farmers, producers, distributors, 
labor and consumer agencies 
The arguments set forth are expected to 


be considered at the next meeting of the 
Board of Health to be held on May 14. AI- 
though it is said that no new facts or argu- 
the 
an opportunity 


ments were delivered at the meeting, 
hearing was held to give all 
to express themselves and present facts for 
consideration 

———-— + __ 


N. J. CREAM PRICE CUT 


Effective with May Ist, the New Jersey 
Board of Milk Control has announced a re- 
duction in the wholesale price of milk used 
as cream from $1.80 per 100 Ibs. to $1.35. 
The retail rate at the same time will be cut 
3c per half-pint of heavy cream. 

The price reduction, occasioned by the sea- 
sonal expansion in supplies, is applicable to 
all classes of trade and in all sizes of con- 
tainers. 


March Returns Down 


Seasonal Drop In Net Pooled Prices 
Follows Expansion In Flow—Pro- 
duction Well Above Last Year 

Latest indications point to a continued un- 
usually heavy volume of eastern milk pro- 
duction and the merchandising situation has 
felt the a generally increasing 
volume of surplus. The backward season has 


effects of 


served to cut down the rate of seasonal ex- 
pansion in some areas, especially the south 
and southwest. The east, however, has ap- 
parently seen little curtailing influence from 
this cause. Current expectations point to a 
continued heavy milk production throughout 
the coming season barring, of course, ex- 


ceptionally unfavorable weather develop- 


ments. 


Late indications still point to a satisfactory 
use of milk and cream in fluid channels with 
reports to statistical and research bodies in- 
dicating a continued gain in total consump 
tion compared with the same time last year 
The flow, however, appears to be exceeding a 
year ago to a greater extent, resulting in a 
manufactured 
Much of the surplus current 


larger volume diverted to 


dairy products. 


production in the New York shed still is 
being taken care of by movement to evapo 
rated case goods and by movement in the 
form of fluid cream to outside areas. There 


has also been a somewhat larger volume of 
butter the 


net showing 


Producers’ 
the 


turned out in east. 


pooled returns are usual 


seast mal dec line. 


Breakdown of Use Report 


The March uniform net price to producers 
New York Metropolitan milk 
marketing area, as announced April 13th by 
Administrator E. M. $1.92 


suppling the 
Harmon, was 
per 100 pounds of 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
to handlers’ plants in the 201-210 mile zone. 
This 


$2.10. The decline was occasioned chiefly by 


compares with a February figure of 


three factors: the seasonal expansion in milk 
March total 
net pooled milk delivered to handlers’ plants 
to 475,405,106 lbs. compared with 388,545,- 


532 Ibs. for 


production, which boosted the 


February, which represents an 


average daily increase of 1,937,527 lbs. or 


14.5 the 


in prices for most of the manufactured dairy 


per cent; normal seasonal decline 


products furnishing outlets for surplus milk; 


and the drop from $2.05 to $1.90 per 100 
pounds in the Class 2-A rate. 
February Volume and Value 
Mr. Harmon states that every country 


plant report was received in ample time to 
be included in the computation of the uni- 
The total milk re- 
ported as having been utilized in Class I 
209,885,514 This 


an average 2,273 pounds per day more than 


form price. amount of 


was pounds. represented 


the previous month. Approximately 44.2 per 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Sessions Well Attended 


Twelve Per Cent Gain Over Last Year’s Registration 


Recorded at Annual University of Wisconsin 


Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference 


ADISON, WIS. Despite a roaring blizzard across the 

northern part of the state and an icy sleet storm across the 

southern part of the state, the most successful Annual Dairy 
anufacturers’ Conference known in the history of the educational 
irse was held here March 12-14. The high in attendance records 
is 381 registered during the three day Conference. This was an 
rease of 12 per cent over last year’s attendance, reported Pro- 
ssor H. C. Jackson of the Department of Dairy Industry of the 
liversity of 
ted ° 


Wisconsin, under whose auspices the event was con- 


Che first day’s Conference saw the presentation of papers deal- 


Dr. W. D 
ewed the newer knowledge on mastitis control, and E. G 


with the quality of milk and milk products. . Pounden 
Hast- 
es the significance of the newer method of determining the bac- 
ia count of milk. A very interesting discussion on the plan and 
cess of milk quality employed by the 
} 


botts Dairies in Cameron and the Ladysmith Cooperative Cream- 


improvement programs 


y in Wisconsin were given by Don Thompson and Edward Pfeifer, 
spectively. Mr. Pfeifer held that a premium payment was essen- 
to the success of any quality program. Don Thompson stated 
per cent of the milk at the Abbott plant is Grade A, and the 
emium: payments amount to $150,000 yearly. 

rhe multiplicity of package sizes, and the standardization of 
kages was ably discussed by George Warner of the Department 
Weights and Measures. The State of Wisconsin has about 300 
mary and secondary standards in the Capitol Building; state 
lers of weights and measures use 1,800 balances, rules and units 
measure, and city sealers use about 3,700 standards of weights 
measures. There are two problems dairymen must consider; 


first is getting the proper amount of product in the package, 


second keeping that amount reasonably constant 


Erwin Huebner reviewed the sanitation and quality aspects 


the state dairy laws. Dairy laws have their being for the pro 


tion of citizens, and the interests of the responsible members « 


f 
industry. Do inspecfors dig up all the 


re plied Er win, 


violations of the law? 
“competitors in a business are the best in 
ctors, they each know what the other is doing.” 


The Market Milk Program 


What kind of package shall milk be placed George Huff- 
in of The Pure-Pak Co. brought forth the economics on the use 
paper bottles, and the comparison of the paper bottle operations 
th glass bottle operations. Scott Faron, manager of the Glass 
mtainer Association, stated the “need for multiple-quart milk 
ttles has already become apparent in a number of important areas, 
d the conditions which created the need there may be duplicate 
sewhere 


Surveys in Los Angeles revealed that in certain dairies 
ins of 12 and 20 per cent in volume were obtained. 


ilk consumption in St. 


Increases in 
Louis, Chicago suburbs, and elsewhere 
ve been observed. Two quart bottles make from 35 to 60 trips 
cording to estimates. 

“Why do people consume milk” was the subject of two ex 
llent discussions by Edward Fisher Brown, executive vice-presi- 


nt of the Milk Research Council of New York. “There are three 


major markets today for the consumption of milk: the baby, the 


lolescent, and the adult. The first market is ours, thanks to milk 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Doering machines. 
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Approve Order Revisions 
Producers Vote Overwhelmingly For 
Changes In New York City Federal- 
State Milk Agreement 


The dairy farmers of the New York Milk 
Shed voted overwhelming approval of the 
recently proposed amendments to the Fed- 
eral-State Milk Marketing Orders govern- 
ing the New York Metropolitan area through 
the mail balloting held in mid-April. Ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture 98.45 per cent of the total 
number of voting favored the 
changes, which are to become effective on 
May Ist if approved by President Roose- 
velt. 


producers 


Summary of the altered provisions, 
which are designed to stabilize the market 
more effectively, appeared in a recent issue 
of the Review. 

In breaking down the returns it is pointed 
out that on the federal order fifty-two co- 
operatives voted 29,830 yes and one coopera- 
tive 164 no, while 6,541 individuals voted 
yes and 407 no, making a total of 36,371 
affirmative and 571 negative. Breakdown 
of the vote on the state order showed that 
forty-seven cooperatives voted 23,878 yes 
and 164 no, and 4,266 individual dairymen 
balloted yes and 316 no. The total returns 
28,144 affirmative and 480 negative 
votes on the state order. 


show 


Important Changes Recorded 

The only change as far as Class I milk 
is concerned is the reversion to a butter 
price formula with the exception that a 
bottom of $2.45 per hundredweight is to be 
placed on this grade during the months of 
May, June and July, and a bottom of $2.65 per 
hundredweight for November and December. 


The returns to producers on Class II-A 
milk are to be based on a slightly reduced 
butter formula but include a provision for 
additional return the value of 
milk. The latter is to be deter- 
mined by a formula of which the basic factor 
is a figure determined by the spot New York 
City quotations for animal feed dry skim- 
milk as established by the Urner-Barry Co. 
and published in The , Producers’ 


based on 
skimmed 


Price- 
Current. 

The price of fluid cream under the new 
system is expected to be about the same as 
under the present method. 


Hauling charges in the marketing service 
division are sharply reduced under the pro- 
posed changes, while country handling at 
plants about unchanged. Taking 
the new order as a unit, however, the cost 
of handling fluid milk going into manufac- 
turing channels is reduced about 10 per cent. 


remains 


The present 2-A class of unpriced cream 
has been eliminated, with no cream un- 
priced under the new orders. The new grade 
is to be known as Class II, price returns 
of which will also be based upon a butter 
price formula 
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Administration Expense 


Under date of April 20th, Administrator 
E. M. Harmon announced that effective with 
April lst, the pro rata share of the expense 
of administering the orders to be borne by 
each handler will be lc per 100 Ibs. of the 
volume of milk received, which was utilized 
in Classes 1, 2-A and 2-B. 


—_——— o-oo 


BROADCAST ON MILK 


Columbia Network Features Dairy 
Industry On Recent Program 


“Americans at Work!” is the title of a 
series of broadcasts lately put on the air 
over a network by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. As a feature 
of the series, C. B. S. dramatized the age- 
old story that had its beginning more than 
20,000 years ago—that of the dairy industry. 
The broadcasters brought out the facts that 
more than ten million people get their living 
from dairying in some form; that one out 
of every twenty dollars spent goes to pur- 


nation-wide 


chase its products; and that its annual out- 
put amounts to more than that of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Following the presentation of general in- 
formation about the industry, the program 
was switched to Minnesota dairyland. There, 
in a scene depicted on the front cover of 
this issue of the Review, the announcer 
3uttermaker Emil Oman, of the 
Litchfield Cooperative Creamery, and his 
helper Newman Thompson. Mr. Oman de- 
scribed many phases of the dairy business 
and the various 


quizzed 


creamery operations in- 
volved in making approximately half a mil- 
lion pounds of butter annually. 

This is the kind of educational publicity 
that is immeasurably valuable to the dairy 
industry. 

ee 


LEGAL BATTLE CONTINUES 


Huntington, Ind. (E B)—The milk bottle 
controversy between Uservo, Inc., and the 
Sunshine Dairy, both of Fort Wayne, was 
shifted from the local circuit court to the 
Indiana Supreme Court, where Uservo is 
seeking, through an original action, to pre- 
vent Judge J. Fred Fruchte, Decatur, from 
sittting as special judge in a contempt action 
filed against Uservo by Sunshine. Uservo 
is seeking a writ of prohibition to deprive 
Fruchte of jurisdiction of the contempt 
action and a mandate to expunge records 
made by him. The case has been in various 


northern Indiana courts for months. 
FF 


RESIGNS FROM MILK BOARD 


Detroit, Mich—David H. Gorman, man- 
ager of the Sanitary Dairy Co. at Muskegon, 
has resigned as chairman of the Muskegon 
Milk Marketing Board because, he said, he 
was convinced that the State Milk Market- 
ing Board “is not interested in the problems 
of the dairyman.” He charged that prices to 
farmers are kept too low. 


Meet at Harrisburg 


Representatives of Pennsylvania Dairy 
Industry Participate In Interesting 
Convention Program 


(By A Review Staff Representative) 

Harrisburg, Pa—With a program cover- 
ing full discussion of a wide range of subjects 
by prominent speakers, the ninth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Milk Dealers got under way here April 16. 
In addition to the convention of milk dealers 
there was held on the second day a joint 
conference on milk sanitation in which the 
Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers, 
Pennsylvania Association of Dairy Sanitar 
ians, Pennsylvania Department of Health 
and Pennsylvania Milk Producers cooperated. 


The highlight of the first day’s sessions 
was an address by Willis F. Daniels, general 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Association of 
Milk Dealers. He not only criticized the 
procedure of establishing by law administra- 
tive agencies, control boards or commissions 
with powers previously reserved to courts 
of law, but he pointed out a constructive 
remedy whereby civil rights might be main- 
tained and the American system of a three 
branch government—legislative, executive 
and judicial—be continued without threat of 


” 


a dictatorship or some “ism”. 


Suggests Administrative Courts 


After citing numerous instances of injustice 
inflicted upon individuals by administrative 
agencies, Daniels pointed out that the new 
administrative courts be set up in the same 
status as Common Pleas Courts with duly 
appointed judges so that all commissions 
and boards would be shorn of their judicial 
powers and that the administrative agencies 
would be required to take their cases into 
court and prosecute their cases as is done 
by other litigants. 


Under the present milk control law in 
Pennsylvania, this prominent attorney stated 
that the only cause for bringing a milk case 
into court was on the plea of confiscation 
which would permit the admission of all 
evidence when controlled resale prices were 
involved. Milk dealers in Pennsylvania, 
operating under a milk control law which 
involved both prices to the producers and to 
the consumers, naturally listened attentively 
to Attorney Daniels’ address. 


W. A. Hemphill, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Job Mobilization Committee, 
addressed the audience on the subject of Penn- 
sylvania Job mobilization. He cited the 
enormity of the relief program to care for 
the unemployed, the strain due to taxation 
to provide relief, and appealed to the milk 
dealers, as a part of Pennsylvania’s greatest 
industry, to give complete cooperation in in- 
creasing private employment and thereby re- 
duce the state’s relief and public assistance 
load. - 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Old and New Bacteriological Analyses 


Dr. E. G. Hastings, of the Dept. of Agricultural Ba@eriology, University of 


Wisconsin, Considers Their Relationship in Application to Milk« 


. IS impossible to produce milk withou 
the introduction of material from a num- 
ber of sources, each of which supplies the 

kinds of bacteria that are characteristic of 

t. Thus the bacteria that grow in the nor- 

mal udder are different from those growing 

in the skin or in the digestive tract of the 
cow. Soil has a characteristic flora as hav 
plants. In one milk the bacteria trom the 
nterior of the udder predominate, in an 
other soil bacteria, and in another the o 
ganisms from some other source. It is prol 
able that each of these sources is represented 
by its characteristic bacteria in every quant 
ity of milk. The result is that milk, at the 
moment of production, will contain a great 


variety of bacteria in all conceivable ratios 


ach utensil adds some bacteria to the 
milk placed therein. If a utensil has been 
so handled that bacteria have not growin 
therein, it will have no significance in deter- 
mining the kinds of bacteria in the milk. Ii 
the conditions in the utensil are such as t 


permit bacteria to grow, some of the numer 


ous varieties contained in the milk will find 
the environment more favorable than wi'l 


ther kind the mixture of kinds of bac 


teria supplied by utensils will, in such a 
case, be simpler than the mixture from the 
original sources of contamination. 


This mixture will be still more simplified 


by the environment provided by the mill 
Some types will find the conditions so un- 
favorable that they can not grow, others will 
grow slowly, and still others with great rela 
tive rapidity. The result is that a few kinds 
tend to predominate in milk as it is usually 
handled. One expects unheated milk to sour. 
His expectation is usually realized because 
the acid-forming bacteria, are likely to be 
introduced from some source and since they 
find in the milk a more favorable environ- 
ment than the multitude of other kinds, they 
grow more rapidly than the others and_ be- 
come the predominating type at some stage 
in the history of the milk. This does not 
imply that all other kinds represented in the 
orignal bacterial flora of the milk have died 
It means that they are more difficult to find 
than before the bacterial content of the milk 
was increased by growth of a few of the 
kinds introduced. 

The most common method of learning 


something of the number of bacteria in any 


*A paper presented at the Annual Dairy Manu 
facturers’ Conference of the Department of Dairy 
Industry, University of Wisconsin, held at Madi 
son, March 12th to 14th, 1940 


quantity of milk to add a known quantity 
to a water solution of some materials known 
to be utilized by some bacteria as food. If, 
in such a mixture, the individual bacteria or 
groups thereof can be anchored, the mass re- 


sulting from the growth of a part of the 


original cells will become large enough to 


be visible. The presence of agar in the nutri- 





ent liquid causes it to jell on cooling, thus 


| 


holding the bacteria added in their original 
location. The resulting masses of bacteria 
are called colonies, and the number of such 
colonies multiplied by 100 if 1/100 cc. of 
milk was introduced into the nutrient solu- 
tion, or by 1/000 if 1/1000 cc. of the milk 
was used, gives what is known as the colony 
count per cubic centimeter of the milk in 


question 


These nutrient solutions may be of infinite 
variety; they may contain lactose, a sugar 
used by the acid-forming bacteria that grow 
in milk; they may contain glucose, a sugar 
utilized by a greater part of the many kinds 


of bacteria in milk than in the case of lactos¢« 


or these sugars may be absent. The tempera 
ture at which the cultures are kept may be 
varied Ninety degrees permit the 
growth of more kinds than will 97 degrees, 
and 104 degrees will be more restrictiv: 


than 97. 


One thus faces a complicated situation and 
as in most such cases, the information he 
receives depends on how he frames his ques- 
tion. He must decide on the type of infor- 
mation that will be most helpful to him. The 
variety of answers that may be obtained 
irom a sample of milk as to its bacterial 
content, when one uses various methods, is 
illustrated in the table on the last page of 
this paper. 

Variations Caused By Methods 


The first set of data under the heading 
; 

' . ; 
raw milk were examined using the same 


‘Raw Milks” means that 940 samples « 


nutrient material in all cases. One set of 
the cultures was kept at 98 deg. F. and the 
other at 89.6 deg. F. The latter environment 
indicated a bacterial content 37 per cent 
higher on the average than did the former. 
Some one of the 940 samples showed 30 per 
cent less bacteria with the lower temperature 
than with higher; some other samples 177 
per cent more with the lower than with the 
higher temperature. 

When the question was asked in another 
way, the second set of data in the same 
column was obtained, and the third set of 


data was obtained with a third form of ques 


tion. It is evident that the third set gives 
more extended information than the othe 
two because it reveals more bacteria tl 

the others. One can not find what is not 

the milk if his procedure is faultless. It 
does not follow that the more extended in 
formation is the more valuable. In oth 
words, the bacteria found in a_ particular 
sample of milk by a particular method may 
not be those which the analyst considers tl 
most significant, who, if he is convinced that 
this is the case, will attempt th devise a 
method that will reveal the bacteria he con 


siders important. 


One may desire to ascertain whether 
tubercle bacilli of bovine origin are in 
milk. He will now use the method whi 
experience has shown most effective in sup 
plying the desired information. If the ques 


tion concerns the typhoid fever 





different method must be employed. No cul 


ture method will reveal all the bacteria 
any sample of market milk, but lv a frag 
tion thereof. In the case of one sample 


| | e 
method may detect 90 per cent of the bacteria 


present, and but 10 per cent in another. Th 


results supplied by any culture method giv 


an apparent rather than an absolute result 


lf one wishes to control a milk supply by 
the use of culture methods, he must first de 
cide which of the numerous kinds of bacteria 
he considers most significant and then select 
his method with the growth requirements ot 
that particular type in mind. As has been 
stated, the aim may be the detection of a 
single kind. Usually a broader basis of divi 
sion will be used. The analyst may say that 
he is most interested in the bacteria intro 
duced into the milk, since such information 
will reflect the conditions of production, o1 
more specifically the amount of extraneous 
matter introduced into the milk. The analyst 
may say that he is prmarily ‘concerned witl 
the extent to which some few of the bacteria 


Ik. 





introduced have grown in the mi 


= 

In the one case he has chiefly aestheti 
considerations in mind; in the other, econ 
omic considerations. These considerations 
overlap to a greater or less degree for in 
general it is true that a milk into which 
much dirt has been introduced will not keep 
as long as another containing less foreign 
matter. This relation will not necessarily 
hold in any specific case. The source of the 
dirt and the kinds of bacteria it provides are 
important from the standpoint of the keep 
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A little dirt from 
source will affect the keeping quality 


g quality of the milk. 


ich more than much dirt from another 


Old and New Standard Test 


The standard method for the analysis of 


k in use to July 1, 1939, employed a 


itrient medium containing no added sugar. 


did not favor the growth of the acid- 
ming bacteria of milk such as Strepto- 
us lactis, so widely used in dairy manu 
turing. The exclusion from the cultures 
the chief spoilage bacteria made it easier 


find those originally introduced from 
ried sources which have little to do with 


spoilage of milk. 


he new standard method employs a nutri 
medifim which contains not only glucose, 
sugar available to the greatest number 
f bacteria, but also milk with its 


kinds « 


iracteristic sugar, lactose. It seemed clear 


e absence of any direct evidence that 


milks in which no growth of bacteria 
taken place were analyzed, the new me- 
im would favor the growth of more kinds 
bacteria than the former medium, and 
nce the apparent bacterial content would 
greater. The apparent bacterial content 
milks in which growth of bacteria had 
urred, in which acid-forming bacteria ar« 
ely to predominate, will be much greater 


in with the former medium 


specially will this be true when pas- 
urized milk and cream are analyzed, for in 
ich milks some growth of bacteria is likel 
have taken place before pasteurization, 
predominating bacteria will tend to b 
the lactic types, which are, in general, less 
isily killed by heat than many other types 
lis is shown in the sets of data in_ the 
able relating to pasteurized milk and cream. 
he new medium contains tryptone and the 
It alse 


ntains sugars and thence one can expect 


mperature used is 98.6 degrees F 


hat the apparent bacterial content of pas 
eurized products will be increased more than 
indicated by the values given in the table 


or tryptone agar at 98.6 deg. F. 


The only data, known to the writer, se- 
ured by use of the new method, are those 
reported by Abel and Damom, who examined 
1000 samples of raw milk. They found on 
the average 21.2 per cent more bacteria in 
uch samples with the new method than with 
the old. Seventy and four-tenths per cent df 
the 1000 samples showed a greater number of 
bacteria with the new than with the old 
medium, 7 per cent gave the same values, 
and 22.6 per cent showed a smaller bacterial 
content with the new than with the old. The 
values with individual samples of milk ranged 
from —55 per cent to +1,718 per cent. 
These values have much the same spread as 
those presented in the table. It seems safe 
to conciude than when the new method is 
used on pasteurized milk and cream, the 
apparent bacterial content will show greater 
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percentage increases on the average than 
those given in the table for the tryptone agar 


at 98.6 deg. F. on pasteurized products. 


Effect Of New Medium On Usual Com- 
mercial Practices 

There has been considerable discussion 

concerning the effect of the new medium on 

various 

grades. The United States Public Health 

50,000 bac- 


teria per cubic centimeter for milk to be used 


the distribution of milks among 
Ordinance uses two standards: 


in a raw condition; 200,000 per cubic centi- 
meter for milk to be pasteurized. Abel and 
Damon found that of 382 samples of milk 
which showed a colony count below 50,000 
by the original standard method, 28 would 
have been raised above this level by the new 
method, or 7.4 per cent; 10, or 2.6 per cent, 
out of 385 samples of milk would have been 
shifted below the 200,000 level to above this 








level. They, therefore, believe that the use 
of the new method will not necessitate 


changes in numerical standards. 


It is evident from the figures presented 
that the producer will have a somewhat more 
difficult time to deliver milk satisfying any 
numerical standard when the new medium is 
employed than when the old one was in use. 
It is certain that the bacterial flora of milk 
from different producing units may vary con 
siderably and it may well be that certair 
producers, or possibly the producers of cer- 
tain areas, will find it much more difficult to 
satisfy present numerical standards when the 
new method of examination is used. Other 
producers will probably find little difference 
It will require a considerable time to give a 
definite answer as to the effect of the new 


method on meeting numerical standards. 


(Continued on Page 88) 


TABLE 1 
Average Per Cent of Increase or of Decrease in the Colony Count of Milks, Using Different Methods 


Raw Pasteurized Pasteurized Pasteurized 
Method Milks Grade A Grade B Cream 
Stanadrd at i 7 1,033 + 72° 853 + 86% 1,134 + 195% 
89.6°% ( ( ‘ + 177% (—67% to 4( _ 2° +215°) (—6 t 03 ) 
Tryptone agar 784 7 1.060 46 % 859 1,14 + 6% 
at 98.6°F (—50% to +142%) (—40% to +241%) (—35% to +170%) (—35% to + 450%) 
Tryptone at 1.14 + 59% 1,051 120% 848 191% 1,13 15% 
89.6°F ( 41% to +223%) { 64% to 68 ) ( to 4 ») ¢ 78° to 1.4 ) 
Results obtained by various cooperating laboratories 
Able and Damon! have reported the results of the examination of 1000 samples of raw milk using the 
1 9¢ 


old standard method and the new They obtained an average increase of 21.2% 


‘Jour. Milk Technology 2.222, 1939. 











ROGER 


pasteurizers. 









You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality: 





A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. i 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 

Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 

Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 
Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 


Established 1883 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


They are designed and built to 





8731 WITT ST. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Public Relations Important 
With Green Spring Dairy 


Prominent Baltimore Milk Firm Brings Thousands of 


Visitors Annually to Plant for Entertainment, 


Recreation and Education—Stands All Expenses 


HILE all milk distributing firms ap- 
preciate the value of favorable rela- 
tions with the housewives and citi- 
zens in their respective communities, there 
are not many milk dealers who follow such 
a consistently active program as that adopted 
by the Green Spring 
3altimore, 
Md., of which George 


Dairy in 


A. Maryott is presi 
dent and general man- 
ager. To follow the 
Green Spring Dairy 
program, an up-to-date 
plant is of prime con- 
sideration for the 





plant forms their cen- 
tral theme in public relations. 


An invitation to visit the plant and be 
entertained is the drawing card that brings 
housewives in groups to the dairy. So popu- 
3altimore that 
the public relations department has appoint- 


lar has this dairy become in 


ments made weeks in advance for groups to 
visit the building. Reservations are request- 
ed without solicitation by groups of women 
with a wide range of interests in social, edu- 
cational, and political affairs. One day it 
may be a church organization that is sched- 
uled for the visit, while the next day it may 


he the members of some lodge. The visitors 





Visitors View Operations From Balcony 
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Imposing Plant of Green Spring Dairy 


comprise representatives of all strata of Bal- 
timore’s social life. 


Company Provides Transportation 


Officials of the Green Spring Dairy go 
much further than merely extending invita- 
tions to visit the dairy. On the reservation 
date the dairy sends its own bus to bring 
the visitors, and following the visit and re- 
ception the same bus conveys the guests back 
to the starting point. The driver of the bus 
is what is commonly called a “good mixer,” 
and with natural wit and humor he makes 
the trip to and from the plant one of enjoy- 


ment for the group. 


Arriving at the plant he acts as one of 
the guides to escort the group and to ex- 
plain the technicalities and safeguards that 
make for modern milk processing. 


The party is preferably divided into groups 
of about a dozen in order that the Green 
Spring Dairy story may be the more effec- 
tively told. Three men in the organization 
specialize in acting as plant escorts. A home 
economist is also regularly employed at the 
dairy whose duty it is to give talks to visit- 
ing groups on the nutritional and health 
values of milk and dairy products and the 
use of these products in preparing tasty, 
wholesome meals. 


Plant Contains Auditorium 
In designing the plant special provision 
were arranged for an auditorium for the en 
It is in this hall that 
short talks are given to the visitors. Here 


tertainment of visitors 


also a delightful luncheon, prepared in the 
dairy kitchen, is served to the guests by 
While in the hall 


the visitors join in singing, and they ar 


two attractive waitresses 





Guest Coach Brings Visitors 


made to feel at home to do much as they 
please. 


While at the dairy the visitors are treated 
as guests in the true sense of the word 
Aside from registering as visitors there is 
absolutely no effort made to commercialize 
during their stay. The story of milk hand 
ling sanitation and plant equipment is all 
absorbed by the visitors without any tie-in 
effort to sell them Green Spring Dairy prod 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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News From the Field 


Items of Interest From the Producing, Processing and 
Manufacturing End of the Dairy Business 


Oakland, Md.—A new milk receiving station here for the 
arnation Co. is expected to cost about $25,000 

Spartansburg, S. C.—The new dairy plant here which will cost 
pproximately $12,000, will contain the latest type bottling and other 
airy equipment. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Plans for an addition to and modernization 
if the plant and offices of the Taper Dairies Co. here have been 
nnounced. 

Wharton, Texas.—Henry Braunstein, a representative of the 
Phenix Dairy, recently completed plans for opening a branch of 

ie Pherfix Dairy in Palacios. 

Waseca, Minn.—The Andersen’s Creamery at Second Ave. 
nd Second St., S. W., has been remodeled for operation of a pas- 
teurized plant. 

Shreveport, La—A new line of pasteurized dairy products, 
wottled and packaged under the name Creamdale, has been intro- 
luced here. The new company known as the Farmers’ and Planters’ 
Dairies, Inc., is owned and operated by local men. 

Carnegie, Okla—The new pasteurization plant of the Daubert 

Son’s is now in full service. 

Malone, N. Y.—Norman Wilson, who has operated a butter 
actory at Chateaugay for several years, has purchased the former 
Sheffield Farms milk station at Brainardsville and has opened 
Wilson’s Creamery there 

Callicoon, N. Y.—Fred H. Sexauer, president of the Dairy- 
men’s League, formally opened the rebuilt Dairylea plant here 
recently. 

Port Huron, Mich.—Charles E. Mires, 54 years old, prominent 
ocal dairyman, died suddenly here last month. 

Floydada, Texas.—Enough milk to fill Lake Dallas—513,000,000 
sallons—was produced on Texas farms in 1939 according to recent 
yroduction reports. 

Kerhonkson, N. Y.~—Industrious Rondout Valley dairymen have 
ganized the Shawangunk Independent Dairies, Inc., and expect 
to begin operating their new receiving creamery here early in May. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Plans for a proposed Murfreesboro plant 
f the Consolidated Products Co. have been announced. Semi-solid 
buttermilk for feeding purposes and other by-products of the dairy 
ndustry are expected to be manufactured at this plant. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Bard’s chain of retail dairy stores recently 
eased five district store rooms here. 

Mexico, N. Y.—An overheated stove caused a fire in the re- 
eiving room of the Ontario Milk Products Co. here recently 

East Freetown, N. Y.—Plans have been made to enlarge and 
emodel the local plant of the Whitehouse Milk and Cream Co 
vithout interruption to operations 

Lamberton, W. Va.—The United Dairy Co. of Barnesville, 
Ohio, is building a whole milk plant here which is expected to 
start operation this spring 

Meadville, Pa.—Farmers who had been supplying the Powell 
Dairy Co., 483 South St., have assumed control of the company 
and will operate it as the Powell Dairy Co-operative Association 

Philadelphia, Pa.—George Abbott has been made manager of 
the South Philadelphia branch of the Abbott Dairies. 

Ft. Smith, Ark.—A machine that freezes ice cream in four or 
five seconds in a continuous process, while the mixture passes 
through pipes from the mixtanks into freezers ready for distribu- 
tion, has been installed by the Ward Ice Cream Co. 
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- Milk Receipts For February, 1940 


Estimates of milk consumption for February in three leading 
eastern markets as prepared and issued by Edward Fisher Brown of 
the Milk Research Council, Inc., from figures compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, are as follows: 


1939 1940 Change Change 
(Qts.) (Qts.) (Qts.) (%) 
New York 
Milk 112,501,000 116.518.9000 4.917.000 7 
Cream 4,165,000 4,421,000 256.000 6.14 
Milk equivalent 154,151,000 160,728,000 6.577.000 4 
3oston 
Milk 17,170,000 18,510,000 1,340,000 1 
Cream 1.430.000 1.516.000 86.000 6.0 
Milk equivalent 31,470,000 1.670.000 2,200,000 6.99 
Philadelphia 
Milk 22,692,000 25,722,000 ,.030.000 1 
Cream 648,000 . 663,000 15,000 2.31 
Milk equivalent 29,172,000 32,352,000 180,000 10.90 








FLIES 


CONTROLLED AUTOMATICALLY 


WITH 


DUROBAK 


ELECTRIC FLY SCREENS 


This modern method of fly control is now 
standard on the plants of most of the large oper- 
ators—because of its 


1. Definite saving over any other 
method. 


2. Assurance of fly-free processing 
rooms during operating hours. 


3. Automatic control—does not rely 
on plant personnel. 


4. Safety — harmless to humans or 
animals. 


If you are interested in the solution of your 
fly problem the modern way, a post card will 
bring you full particulars. Address 


The National Electric Screen Corporation 


25-29 North Peoria Street - - Chicago, Illinois 




















Banish Contamination Dangers 


Prof. H. A. Ruehe, Head of the Department of Dairy Industry, University 
of Illinois, Points Out How Essential Is the Purity 


of the Plant Water Supply 


HERE was a time when the dairyman 
that he 


had a pump or a water supply on his 


hesitated to mention the fact 


place; too 
‘milking 


Today, however, dairymen recognize that an 


frequently he was accused of 


the pump” along with the cows. 


adequate supply of good water is essential 


to successful dairying and that it has a 


direct bearing upon the health of his herd, 
of his attendants, and of the consumers of 


his produc t. 


With the greater development of the com- 
mercial dairy plants handling fluid milk, ice 
ream, butter, evaporated milk and cheese, 
i sufficient water becomes 


supply of pure 


increasingly important. In recent times dairy 






DAIRY 
NSTALLATION 





This modern 


water-lubricated 


deep well pump 
operated in connection with a pressure system 
furnishes ample water at much less cost than 


“city water’’—and it’s always clean water 


laws and ordinances have been passed fur 
ther to safeguard the health of the consumer, 
and most of these contain some regulation 
regula- 
tions may be very general in their require- 


concerning the water supply. These 


nents, or they may be, specific; usually, 
however, they stipulate a “supply of pure 
water” or “water from an approved source’ 


the purpose being to emphasize the need 


of a supply of safe water 


here are certain characteristics in a water 
eliminated 
health 
and the health of the dairyman’s business 
Briefly these are 


supply, therefore, that must be 


in consideration of the consumer’s 
pollution, sediment, un- 
desirable flavors and excessive hardness. The 
water supply must also be protected from 
contaminating substances introduced after it 


is drawn from the well 


Pollution and Sediment 


Pollution heads the list as a factor in 
Sewage 


rendering a water supply impure 


86 


pollution is always dangerous and may have 
a direct bearing upon the health of an entire 
History 
typhoid 


community. reveals a number of 


milk-borne epidemics which have 


had their origin in a polluted water supply. 
Occasionally in rural communities seepage 
from the out-door privy 


When this 
the dairy utensils, it seeds them with the 


pollutes the well 


water. water is used to wash 


dangerous typhoid germs; and when the 
utensils are used the milk becomes contam- 
inated and carries the germs to the consumer. 
In the case of a city’s water supply, sewage 
might pollute the lake, river or reservoir; 
and the same cycle of contamination will 
take place, except on a larger scale than is 


possible in the rural area 


There are other types of pollution which, 
though not health, may be 


Perhaps the most com- 


dangerous to 
very troublesome 


mon example is milk, the germ of 


which inhabits the soil.. Muddy water may 


ropy 
carry millions of these germs, and if such 
water is used to wash dairy equipment these 
organisms will their 


sooner or later find 


way into the milk and cause trouble. Ropy 
milk is not injurious to the health of the 
consumer, but it does injure his disposition 


and the plant is sure to lose his business. 


It is also important in the dairy business 
that the water supply be free from sediment 
Sediment may be a result of pollution, bring 
ing about the difficulties mentioned above. 
More often, however, sand or silt is carried 
into the well by the underground water due 
to the type of strata in which the well is 
located. When such water is used for wash 
ing purposes a deposit of sediment is left 
in the pails, vats and bottles. Installing a 
water filter may help to eliminate this diffi 
culty 


As To Off-flavors 


[he water supply should be devoid of 


pronounced flavors. It is rather common 
to find water supplies which are salty, or 
that carry the odor similar to the perfume 
of rotten eggs—hydrogen sulphide—or that 
taste like epsom salts. These flavors are 
caused by products in the soil through which 
the underground water travels. Many so- 
called mineral springs contain such flavors; 
and although enterprising mineral spring 
owners may advertise this water as being a 
cure for “torpid liver” or flat feet, no dairy- 
man as yet has been able to capitalize on 


these same flavors when detected in his milk, 


Other products of the soil through which 
the water travels may add 


various sulfur, 


magnesium and salt compounds which, in 


addition to causing flavor difficulties, may 
tarnish metal equipment and utensils so that 
both the outside and inside of cans and pails 


dark, 


This is not 


may become discolored with rusty 


appearing material. actually 
harmful, but it is unsightly and gives the 
observer the impression that the operator is 


a “poor housekeeper.” 


It is 


water supply in order to make it safe. Chlor 


common practice to chlorinate a 


ine is a very effective germicidal agent and 
as little as 14% to 2 parts per million parts 
of water will destroy pathogenic organisms 
The addition of chlorine to the water supply 
in a dairy plant, however, should be care 
fully controlled: too small an amount will 
not be effective as a protective agent and 
too much will cause the 
undesirable flavor. 


water to have a1 


Chlorine will intensify the flavor of any 


phenols which may be present. Consequent 
ly, if water containing but a minute amount 
of phenol is chlorinated, the phenol flavor 
may become so pronounced that the water 
cannot be used for rinsing equipment com 


Milk 


absorb 


ing in contact with dairy products. 


butter and other dairy products 


phenol flavor very readily 
Hard Water Undesirable 

It is desirable that the water supply carry 
a low degree of hardness. A soft water re 
quires the addition of but little washing com 
pound when used for cleaning operations 
and there is less likelihood that a film will 
be left on washed surfaces or on milk bottles 


When an alkali 


is used with hard water there is a precipita 


when soft water is used. 
tion of calcium salts which frequently is not 
removed by rinsing. When this hard wate 
precipitate adheres to the surface of a heat 
ing coil or pasteurizer it may act as 
foundation for milk stone—the bane of every 
dairyman’s existence 
Furthermore, the hard water precipitate 
will become deposited in the bottle washe 
jet nozzles and either plug them entirely o1 
extent that the 


reduce the orifice to the 


machine cannot do a thorough job of wash 


ing bottles. Hard water also produces scale 
in boilers and in heating jackets, and. thus 
greatly reduces heating efficiency 


Even though the dairyman has a water 
supply which fulfills all the above mentioned 
requirements, namely—freedom from pollu 


tion, sediment, undesirable flavors and ex- 


cessive hardness—he still is confronted witl 
the task of protecting the supply from con 
taminating substances which may be intro- 
duced into the water after it is drawn from 
the well. If, for instance, the pump is not 
of a satisfactory type, there is always a 
potential danger that rust, oil or grease may 
be introduced into the water through this 


medium, 
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Guard Against Later Contamination 


Particles of rust finding their way into 
water supply may later be deposited in 
ts used for milk or cream. Specks of rust 
a bottle of milk are very discernible and 
displeasing to the consumer. Further- 
re, small amounts of iron in milk, cream 
butter may become active as catalysts 
d assist in producing undesirable flavors in 
sé products 
small amounts of lubricating grease or 
entering a 


water supply can cause a 


eat deal of trouble. Water so contam- 
ted, if used for washing or rinsing, will 
sit this undesirable material on the 
lipment and it will be absorbed by the 

products. Pump lubricants are usually 

from a mineral oil base and therefore 
not saponify with the alkaline washing 
itions but remain in their original form; 
| because the petroleum-like flavor of 
icating oil is very pronounced and very 
palatable, a few drops will ruin the flavor 
a vat of milk or a churning of butter. 
irthermore, there is no process in the 
iry plant that is effective in removing this 
vor once it is incorporated in the product; 


remedy lies in prevention. 


Most industralists recognize the accessi- 
lity of water as a prime factor in the lo- 
tion and operation of a manufacturing con- 
rn. A sufficient supply of pure water is 
pecially essential for the successful opera- 
1} of any phase of the dairy industry. 


— © © —— 


UPHOLDS MILK WORKERS 
High New Jersey Court Modifies De- 
cision In Fight Over Union 


lrenton, N. J.—An order of Vice-Chan- 
llor_ Bigelow refusing to enjoin Local 680 
the Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees of 
‘ew Jersey and Tuscan Dairy Farms of 
nion from interfering with the employment 
31 employees of te company for their 
ilure to remain members of the local in 
od standing was modified on March 28th 
the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
ppeals 
The complainants joined the union last 
ar and then, becoming dissatisfied, revived 
i¢ Dairy Farmers Protective Assn., des- 
ribed as a “company union”, organized two 
The local union, a member of the 


F. ol ius 


the company. 


ars ago 


asserted the move was inspired 


The 31 employees asked an injunction to 
eep the union from interfering with their 
mployment by the dairy company. 
Vice-Chancellor Bigelow ruled against the 
mployees, giving them 10 days to decide 
vhether to join the union. He refused an 
rder restraining the union from interfering 
vith their employment pending final disposi- 
on of the case. 
Vice- 


Chancellor Bigelow erred in denying the em- 


The higher court, however, held 


sloyees’ request to restrain the union from 
interfering with their jobs. 


April, 1940 


TO RETIRE JUNE 1ST 


C. Earl Breece Forced By Ulness To 
Relinquish D. L. S. A. Position 


As noted in the March issue of the Re- 
VIEW, at the recent annual meeting of the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association in New 
York City the members deeply regretted to 
hear of the resignation, as of June Ist, of 
Secretary C. Earl Breece due to ill health. 
Following the announcement by Harry L. 
Miller, a resolution was adopted to express 
the sympathy of the association and its ap 


preciation of Mr. Breece’s services 





C. EARL BREECE 


In addition to his duties defined in the 
constitution of the association, he has per- 
formed executive functions in relation to 
A sso- 


ciation Quarterly, technical committee, and 


collective advertising, special library, 


the Dairy Industries Exposition. 

Earl, as he is familiarly known, is a 
Branch, N. J., High 
School and of Rutgers University, Class of 
1918, Litt. B. During 1919-1921 he was 
engaged as a road salesman of mining sup- 
plies in the central bituminous coal field. 
From 1922-1924 he was associated with the 
publishing business of Harper Bros. Leav- 
ing Harper Bros., 


graduate of Long 


sreece held the position 
of business manager of the weekly publica- 
tion National Spectator until he joined the 
Dairy Industry Supply Association. 

With a host of friends in all branches of 
the dairy industry Earl Breece has the best 
wishes of all for his speedy recovery. 

SSS a ES 


OPPOSE MILK CONTROL 


Washington, D. C. Senator David l. 
Walsh, Democrat of Massachusetts, recently 
submitted to the Senate a petition which he 
said was signed by 15,000 Boston residents 
protesting against federal regulation of the 
Boston milk market area. He said the pro- 
gram was “raising prices.” 

The signatures were sent to Senator 
Walsh by Joel W. Eastman in behalf of the 
Greater Boston Milk Distributors Commit 
tee. Most of the signatures, Senator Walsh 
stated, were those of housewives and were 
chiained by milk drivers for various milk 
dealers in Boston 
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Specializing in 
93 Score 
Print Butter 


Sweet Cream 
in Carlots 
* 


MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 

* 
R. E. Scholes 


Vice President 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


REVIE W 
BRINGS RESULTS 
IF you have any used equip- 


ment taking up space, insert 
a classified. 


Mark H. Fox 


President 











IF you need a good man for 
the plant, laboratory or sales 
force, insert a classified. 


* 
“IF you want a better job or 
need employment in the dairy 
industry, insert a classified. 
@ 


IF you need or have any special 
service to perform, insert a 
classified. 


RATES 
‘Position Wanted,”’ 50c. All other adver- 
tisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. More 
than 50 words, 2c a word additional. Keyed 
ads care of this publication, I5c extra. All 
payments strictly in advance. 


Look around and see what 
you have to offer or need 











Reviews First Quarter 


Head of the Borden Co. Outlines Results 
of Three Months Operations At 
Annual Meeting of Stockholders 


rheodore G. Montague, president of The 
Borden Co., told that organization’s stock- 
holders at their annual meeting on April 
17th that the New York federal-state milk 
marketing order retards efforts to reduce 
retail prices because it establishes economic- 
ally unsound high prices for raw milk. He 
likewise reported a favorable consumer re- 
action to the new two-quart paper container 
introduced last fall in the Metropolitan area. 


In his statement to the stockholders, who 
convened at the company’s registered office in 
Jersey City, Mr. Montague said: 

“Sales of the company as a whole for the 
first quarter were about the same as the 
first three months of last year, although 
some divisions show substantial improve- 


nient. 


“Profits for the entire company are some- 
what less than for the first three months of 
last year and this is brought about chiefly 
by the unusually cold weather that prevailed, 
particularly in the East, with consequent 
adverse effect on sales and profits of our ice 
cream division. The already meagre returns 
in the fluid milk division have been further 
reduced by the cost of introducing the two- 
quart container, as sufficient volume has not 
been built up to compensate for the much 
lower price at which milk in two-quart con 


tainers is being offered to the consumer 


“However, the New York public is giving 
increasingly favorable reception to this im 
proved method of milk distribution, and _ it 
is hoped that introductory costs and ex- 
penses will gradually be offset by increasing 


customer patronage. 
Also Cites Excessive Labor Costs 


“The principal effort of the fluid milk 
business is to sell milk at lower prices to 
the homes of consumers. Progress has al- 
ready been made through the introduction 
of the two-quart paper coptainer which sells 
at a price three cents lower than two single 
glass bottles. Some further im- 


quarts iW 
provement appears to be indicated by studies 
now being made of milk distribution. Factors 
tending to retard progress toward lower re- 
tail fluid milk prices are: High prices es- 
tablished by the government for raw fluid 
milk, and excessive labor costs in certain 
important markets. 


“Compliance with the New York Federal- 
State Fluid Milk Marketing Order shows 
continuing improvement resulting in more 
stable conditions for the farmer as com- 
pared with a year ago. However, the ex- 
tremely high price established for raw milk 
sold in fluid form in relation to the same 
milk used in other dairy products such as 
evaporated milk is economically unsound. It 


88 


retards efforts to reduce retail prices and 
tends to create an excessive milk surplus. 
Production in New York State is now 8 
per cent higher than last ycar, while for 
the United States as a whole the increase 
is only 2 per cent. 


“So far the European war has had little 
effect upon the dairy industry in our country, 
but it must be borne in mind that the con- 
tinuation or extension of the war is event- 
ually bound to affect economic relationships 
throughout the world and the dairy industry.” 

a 


ROUTH, JR., BUYS OUT SR. 


Esmond Dairy at Sandusky, Ohio, 


2asses From Father to Son 

\nnouncement has been made that A. C. 
Routh, Sr., has resigned as head of The 
Esmond Dairy Co., ice cream and dairy 
products firm in Sandusky, Ohio, and has 
sold his interest to his son, A. C. Routh, Jr. 

\. J. Stahl will continue as secretary of 
the company. Harold Anderson continues as 
sales manager, William Spayd, in charge of 
milk sales, and G. A. Guendelsberger, super- 
intendent. 

Since retiring as president, A. C. Routh, 
left for a trip through the United States 
and Canada. 

re 


DR. WOELFFER HEADS C. M. P. A. 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. E. A. Woelffer of 
Boston was elected president of the Certi- 
fied Milk Producers’ Association of America, 
during a recent joint annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan Certified Milk Producers and 
the Certified Milk Producers Association of 
\merica at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Dr. Woelffer was elected by the Board of 
Directors of the Association to succeed Mrs. 
B. F. Johnston of Eccleston, Md., as presi- 
dent. Mrs. Johnston submitted her resigna- 
tion to the association. 

Dr. Woelffer is manager of Certified Milk 
Farms for H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston. He 
is secretary of the Metropolitan Certified 


Milk Producers of Boston. He is a graduate” 


of the University of Wisconsin and Cornell 
University 


Build Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 84) 


ucts. Occasionally, though, some visitors are 
so favorably impressed with the reception 
and the dairy that they voluntarily ask to 
be served with Green Spring products. 


Expert Solicitation Follows 


But there is, naturally, a commercial mo- 
tive back of this dairy’s public relations pro- 
gram. A few days after the reception at the 
plant each visitor who is not a regular cus- 
tomer is called upon by a trained woman 
solicitor well versed in selling technique and 
all the fine points in regard to her firm’s 


products. She uses as one of her salient 
selling arguments the use of the Dacro 
closure. 


If the prospect’s business is not secured 
on the first call, subsequent solicitations are 
made during the next thirty days. A _ spe- 
cial report is made up each month which 
shows the amount of new business obtained 
as a result of following up all the prospects 
who pay visits to the dairy. 


This report shows to George A. Maryott, 
the president and general manager, the total 
number of non-customers who visited the 
dairy, the number and percentage of new 
customers obtained as a result of the first 
solicitation, and the final percentage after 
thirty days have elapsed following the visit 


While speaking with Mr. Maryott in re 
gard to this feature of their business, a 
Review staff representative asked if the ex- 
pense of their public relations program was 
justified by the returns in the form of new 
business. To this he replied that while the 
expense was considerable, he felt that it was 
one of the best investments in their business 
He compared this activity to advertising 
where direct benefits cannot be measured, 
but he is convinced that the cumulative effect 
is definitely favorable to increasing sales and 
to the building of greater good-will for the 
firm. 


Old and New Analyses 


(Continued from Page 83) 
Value of Adoption Doubted 


The value of the new method is, I believe, 
quite questionable. Its adoption was made 
primarily on the basis that it is desirable to 
determine the largest possible fraction of 
the bacteria present in any sample of milk 
It is true that such a method would result in 
the delivery of milk of lower bacterial con 
tent whatever the numerical standard may 
be. It is not certain, however, that the milk 
will necessarily be intrinsically better. 


There is much complaint at present re 
garding the high price of fluid milk in many 
markets. The result is that there is a ten- 
dency to substitute canned milk for the fresh 
product. The higher the price, the mor: 
rapid does this substitution take place. Once 
having taken place, the reverse movement 
will be difficult to initiate. The cost of* pro 
ducing milk depends, in part, upon the com- 
plexity of the regulations imposed. 


If these are such as to force the producer 
to deliver a milk that has better keeping 
qualities than the average consumer demands, 
the interests of the consumer will have been 
sacrificed, because he will be forced to pay 
more for the milk he uses than would be 
necessary if a product having slightly poorer 
keeping qualities had been supplied him. It 
seems to me, therefore, questionable whether 
the change from the previous medium to the 
present one will prove an unmixed blessing 
to all interested in the fluid milk industry. 
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March Returns Down 


(Continued from Page 78) 

ent of the milk received during March was 
utilized in Class I, as compared with 50.5 
per cent of the milk received during Feb- 
ruary. 


The total value of 475,405,106 pounds of 
net pooled milk according to the prices set 
for the nine classes in the federal-state 
orders was $9,727,477.02 at the country 
plants, figured on a 201-210 mile zone basis. 
There was deducted from this amount for 
market service claims and payments to co- 
operatives, as provided in the orders, the 
um of $579,219.37. For diverting surplus 
milk to manufacturing plants when not need- 
ed in the fluid market, the handlers’ claims 
were $473,235.47. Such claims will not ac- 
tually bé paid until they have been audited. 
Reserves for payments to cooperatives for 
meeting the standards set up by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Markets were $105.983.90. 


This left a balance of $9,148,257.65 in the 
pool after the above deductions. To this, 
the market administrator added the entire 
balance remaining in the reserve fund, 
amounting to $199,558.58. From this total, 
a reserve for next month of $220,038.19 was 
deducted to provide an operating reserve as 
required under the marketing plan. 


These orders require that handlers pay to 
producers or associations of producers not 
later than April 25 at least the minimum 
prices called for in this announcement. Dur- 
ing the month of March, approximately 60,- 
000 producers delivered milk to 491 plants 
approved by health authorities for the month. 


The basis for the March price of $1.92 
per 100 lbs. is a Class I price of $2.82; a 
Class II-A price of $1.90; and the following 
prices per 100 lbs. for other classes repre- 
senting the value of milk used for manufac- 
turing purposes: Class 11-B, $1.828; Class 
III-A, $1.428; Class III-B, $1.534; Class 
III-C, $1.134; Class III-D, $1.109; Class 
IV-A, $1.034, and Class IV-B, $1.076. 


The usual plus or minus freight differen- 
tials prevail, as do adjustmenis for butterfat 
at the rate of $.04 per point for milk testing 
either more or less than 3.5 per cent. 


April Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Harmon has announced that 
the prices to be effective for Class I and 
II-A during April, 1940, are unchanged as 
follows: 

Class I $2.82 
Class II-A 1.90 


Sheffield March Return 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., has announced 
it will pay members of the Eastern Milk 
Producers Cooperative Assn., Inc.,a return of 
$1.92 for 3.5 per cent milk delivered during 
March. Authorized deductions of 1c for 
association and bargaining agency dues and 
state publicity tax reduces the net cash price 


April, 1940 


to producers to $1.91. This latter compares 
with a net cash figure of $2.09 for February 
and a net cash price of $1.46 for March, 1939. 
These basic prices apply in the 201-210 mile 
zone. 


League March Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for March was $1.93 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable February fig- 
ure was $2.11 and that for March, 1939 was 
$1.30. This figure includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 5c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. The 
figures include all deduction for Certificates 
of Indebtedness and service charges. 


March Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans — 
Milk Cream Cond. 

(March not available) 
February, 1940 2,912,953 110,527 26,488 
February, 1939 2,812,518 104,130 23,180 
January, 1940 3,038,746 115,319 29,446 
January, 1039 . 3,096,710 113,223 25,424 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans ~ 

Milk Cream Cond. 

March, 1940 708,359 23,628 8,654 
March, 1939 656,345 21,410 10,987 
February, 1940 643,051 16,568 7,700 
February, 1939 567,289 16,196 7,907 
January, 1940 689,123 15,048 7,967 
January, 1939 614,224 15,894 9,418 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 2,040,533 55,244 24,321 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 1,837,858 53,500 28,312 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





—— 40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond. 
March, 1940 . 607,730 42,517 5,813 
March, 1939 479,231 43,365 5,164 
February, 1940 462,737 37,903 4,532 
February, 1939 429,257 35,747 3,301 
January, 1940 493,057 37.749 4,145 
January, 1939 474,996 37,663 3,733 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 1,463,524 118,169 14,490 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 1,383,484 116,775 12,198 

—_—_o—- 9 ____ — 


DEATH OF DR. HALL 





Borden Official Victim of Little Falls 
Railroad Disaster 

Dr. Arthur G. Hall, of Earlville, N. Y., 
killed in the wreck of the New York Cen- 
tral’s west bound Lake Shore Limited at 
Little Falls, N. Y., April 26, was associate 
chief 3orden Co.’s 
World’s Fair exhibit and was president and 


veterinarian at the 


general manager of Borden’s Guernsey 
Farms, Inc. 
Dr. Hall attended the College of Veterinary 
Medicine at Cornell University, graduating 


in 1908. He joined the Borden firm in 1911. 


One of the New York milkshed’s best 
known dairy experts, Dr. Hall was presi- 
dent of the New York State Veterinary 
Society, and had served for twenty years 
as a director of the Certified Milk Pro- 
America. In 1936 
and 1937 Dr. Hall was president of the 
Metropolitan Milk Producers’ Association, 


ducers’ Association of 


and he was a member of Alpha Psi, veter- 
inarians fraternity. His wife, Mrs. Bertha 


C. Hall, survives. 
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INTRODUCING 


Our New Sentinel Jr. Box Trap 


@ All Metal Construction 
@ Hich-crade Transformer 
* Six-foot Cord and Plug 
@ Size 9’x4%"x17” 


Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $10.65 


ELECTRIC SCREEN DOOR CORP. 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, IIL 


We manufacture and distribute a complete 
line of ‘‘Sentinels’’ for every need. 


Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon For 
Further Information 
seomupnmeeaeeaeeee ea eS eS = ee = = = oF 

Electric Screen Door Corp. 

216 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Department AP 

Without obligation kindly mail us descriptive 
literature and prices on the following: 


(10 Complete Doors 0 Door Panels 
(0 Door Inserts 0) Lanterns 

0) Window Inserts (J Box Traps 
Name 


Street & No. 


City & State 








3orn in 1882 at Verona, N. Y.,. 





Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 
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With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 
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Sweet Water vs. Brine 


UESTION—Several salesmen in our ter- 
ritory are advocating a “sweet-water” 
cooling system instead of brine or di- 

rect expansion in our milk plants. Various 

plant owners have been convinced to a cer- 
tain degree that such an outfit is cheaper 
in the long run and that milk can be cooled 
more quickly to the required 50 degrees. 

Others have been convinced that cooling in 

the pasteurizing vat to approximately 125 

degrees will be unnecessary with the “sweet 


water” system 


Our question is this: 

(a) What are the merits of the sweet 
water system as compared to those of the 
brine or direct expansion 

(b) Why the name “sweet-water” 

I realize that this is a rather large order 
but I feel that you and/or your associates 


could put us on the right tracks 


C. F. H., New York. 


ANSWER—The 


sweet water is one that is being considered 


question of brine versus 


more seriously at present than for some time 
in the past. There are advantages and dis 
advantages of sweet water as compared to 
brine or direct expansion for cooling milk 
The biggest advantage to sweet water, as | 
see it, is that it does not corrode iron, such 
as tanks and pipes, as is the case with brine 
If brine is kept neutralized and has sodium 
or potassium dichromate added in order to 
help prevent corrosion, then brine is not 


corrosive. 


The operators of smaller plants do not 
according to my observations, treat their 
brines in order to prevent corrosion. The 
brine supply must be replenished every so 
often. This is much more difficult to do than 
is the case when replenishing the sweet 
water supply. Sweet water will, of course, 
not cause milk to freeze on a cooler as may 
be the case with brine or direct expansion. 
More sweet water must be circulated or more 
cooler surface must be used for sweet water 
than is the case with brine or direct ex- 
pansion in order to cool milk to the same 


temperature 


The lowest temperature of sweet water 
will be about 34 or 35 deg. F 


90 


\ pound of 





brine will riot take as much heat out of 
milk as will a pound of water as long as the 
rise in temperature in the water and the 
brine is the same. If it is assumed that 
the temperature of sweet water is 34 deg. F. 
and of brine 25 deg. F. and both cooling 
media are allowed to increase to 40 deg. F. 
before the compressor starts, then a pound 
of brine will take up about twice as much 


leat as a pound of water. 


If, however, the particular sweet water 
system is of such a nature that ice can be 
frozen before the cooling of the milk starts, 
a pound of ice melting while the milk is 
cooling is capable of doing 10 to 12 times 


as much cooling 


as a pound of brine in- 
creasing in temperature from 25 to 40 deg. 
In other words, ice melting does much more 


cooling than most people realize 


In the smaller plants sweet water can be 
used in place of brine with practically the 
same equipment. The sweet water can re- 
place the brine in the brine tank, provided 


1 
t} 


ere is a small amount of ice frozen on 


the coils in the tank, after shiiting from 


brine to water. As a matter of fact, if there 
is a sufficient amount of ice frozen on the 
coils in the sweet water tank, the tank for 
sweet water need not be so large as a tank 
for brine 

[The two methods for refrigerating sweet 
water are a tank similar to a brine tank or 
When_ the 


sweet water is refrigerated in the tank, ice 


1 special sweet water cooler 


can be stored at night when the electrial 


demand charge is lowest and when the com- 
pressor does not have much refrigerating to 
do anyway. When a sweet water system 
employing a special type of cooler is used, 
the power for the compressor must be paid 
for on the most expensive rates and the 
compressor must be larger than if a sweet 
water tank is used, because the compressor 
must do all the cooling during tl 


e same 
time that the milk is being cooled 

Plants that do not handle over 2,000 to 
2,500 quarts of milk a day can use the sweet 
water tank to advantage. Larger plants 
could also use such an arrangement after a 
little planning. The larger plants might 
find that the tank is a cheaper method of 
cooling if the demand charge on the power 
consumption is rather high during the day. 


* cle g FE, 





I see no reason why some of the smaller 
plants cannot use an ordinary farm mechan- 
ically-operated milk cooling tank as_ their 
sweet water tank. So far as I am concerned 
personally, I feel that there are worth- 
while advantages in the use of sweet water 


over brine or direct expansion. 


I cannot tell you where the term “sweet 
water” originated. It may be it was started 
in order not to get it confused with brine 
or salt water or ordinary tap water. The 
term “sweet water” might more correctly 


be called “refrigerated water.” 


So far as cooling in the pasteurizer is con- 
cerned, before starting milk over the surface 
cooler, I would say that regardless of whether 
brine, direct expansion, or sweet water are 
used, the milk should be cooled to at least 
125 deg. and preferably 110 to 120 deg. be- 


fore starting it over the cooler. The lower 
1 


one can get the temperature, the less copper 
will be dissolved from the copper and copper 
alloy equipment so the better will be the 
flavor. We know that about 110 deg. is as 
low as one can go if an ordinary pump with 
a valve above it has to be used for pumping 
over the cooler. If a temperature much 
lower than 110 deg. is used, the cream 
volume in the finished bottle will be affected 
to a slight extent at least. 


If a plant uses the gravity system from 
the pasteurizers to the bottle filler, I would 
by all means advocate going down to 100 
at least in the pasteurizer, provided 
there is sufficient water for that cooling and 
the plant routine can be worked out to fit 
such a practice. Even though a plant opera- 
tor might think that cooling milk in the vat 
before it starts over the surface cooler is a 
nuisance, it is by all means a most desirable 
practice from both the flavor and cream 
volume standpoint. 

Viscosity of Cream and Oiling Off 
UESTION—-I follow your question and 
answer department in the AMERICAN 
MiL_k Review with keen interest and 

have profited by your many helpful sug- 
gestions. In the December 1939 issue the 
question was asked about increasing the 
viscosity of pasteurized cream. I followed 
the suggestion you offered by, holding our 
milk over in the refrigerator until the next 
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lay and reheating it up to 80 degrees. We 
ad very good results. Then the trouble be- 
‘an. Customers began complaining about 
he cream being lumpy and also that when 
t was poured into coffee it had the appear- 
ance of being frozen or something of that 
iature, as it left an oily appearance on the 
top of the beverage. (I found these com- 
laints to be justified.) I would like to con- 
inue your method of separation as it cer- 
ainly increases the viscosity of the cream. 
an you offer an explanation for these two 
roubles ? 


And now if I may trouble you I would like 
» ask one more question. We are now sep- 
rating our milk immediately after pasteur- 
zing at a temperature about 90 degrees. It 
s then run over a cooler and put into ice 
vater. [he top of the cream has lumps in 

Not nearly as many as the way previous- 
y mentioned, yet enough so that it doesn’t 
seem just right. All our milk is of a good 
rrade—testing better than 4 per cent—and 
has a low bacterial count averaging about 
1500 before pasteurizing. Any assistance 
that you can give me will be deeply ap- 
preciated.—P. J. F., Mass. 


\NSWEeR—The difficulty which you de- 
cribed as having had with the cream after 
eparating cold milk is without a doubt the 
esult of the fat being churned some time 
during the handling of either the milk or the 
ream. Whenever whole milk or cream is 
handled in such a way that it foams, it is 
being churned to a more or less extent. 
Milk or cream will churn most readily be- 
tween temperatures of about 60 and 90 deg. 
In addition to the temperature, the state of 
the fat in the product must also be taken 
nto consideration. In other words, if the 
milk or cream has been warmed to a tem- 
perature of 75 or 80 deg. F. or above and 
then cooled, the milk or the cream separated 
from it—even-though the temperature may 

down to 40 deg.—will still churn fairly 
juickly if there is agitation within a short 


time after cooling 


When considering your specific problem, 


[ would eliminate just as much as absolutely 
possible agitating the milk while it is being 
warmed to 80 deg. prior to separation. There 
will not be much churning in milk handled 
in that way until the temperature reaches 
70 or 75 deg. When the milk is put into 
the supply tank of the separator, the milk 
should flow into the tank with the least 
amount of foam being formed. In other 
words, if the milk is poured into the supply 
tank, this pouring should be done as gently 
as possible. If the milk flows through sani- 
tary piping into the supply tank, the pipe 
should go as near the bottom of the tank 
as possible and the level of the milk should 
always be kept above the pipe outlet. 


When the cream comes from the separator 
spout, it should be delivered directly to the 
side of the can, allowed to flow down the 


side, or if a surface cooler is used the cream 
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spout should deliver directly into the cooler 
trough or spreader pipe. The cream should 
not be allowed to drop from the separator 
spout to the can or cooler any further than 
is absolutely necessary. Again when the 
cream leaves the bottom of the cooler, it 
should be either run down the side of the 
can or a no-foam can filler should be used. 


One must remember that the more milk 
or cream is handled when the product is at 
temperatures between approximately 60 and 
90 deg. F. or is delivered at even lower tem- 
peratures immediately after cooling, the least 
amount of agitation to which that product 
is subjected the better so far as churning 
is concerned. 


There are several milk distributors in 
New York State using the process which 
has caused you difficulty. These men seem 
to be very well satisfied with the results. 
I am sure that your difficulty has arisen due 
to the susceptiblity of milk and cream to 
churn when being handled at the tempera- 
tures used for increasing the viscosity of 
the cream. 


You have also stated that even though you 
separate pasteurized milk at 90 deg., you 
have somewhat the same difficulty as you 
had when separating colder milk. I trust 
that the above discussion has given you sug- 
gestions for remedying the trouble encount- 
ered when separating immediately after pas- 
teurization. A temperature of 75 or 80 deg. 
will give better viscosity than a separating 
temperature of 90 deg. when milk is sep- 
arated immediately after pasteurization 


Your present method will also give a little 
better body to the cream if you do not cool 
the cream over the surface cooler any more 
than is absolutely necessary in order to 
comply with health department regulations, 
because the body of cream improves when 
the cream below 60 deg. F.‘is cooled slower 
than it does when running it over the sur- 
face cooler. In other words, if you are per- 
mitted to cool to 60 deg. over the surface 
cooler, put the cream into cans, and finish 
the cooling by placing the cans in ice water, 
you will improve the body over cooling down 
to 40 deg. by the use of a surface cooler. 


I hope I have given you some suggestions 
that will help you improve your product. 
Feel free to write at any time that you think 
we can be of help to you. 

—___—_o—e—__ 


NEW DAIRY FARMS FIRM 


Herkimer, N. Y. 


have lately been filed for Van Horne Farms, 


Incorporation papers 


Inc., with headquarters here, to engage in a 
dairy, agricultural and horticultural business. 
Listed as a director and principal stockholder 
is Owen D. Young, retired chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Company. 
Other directors named are J. M. Biermeister 
of Troy, O. L. 


E. N. Case, also of Cooperstown and son- 


Horne of Cooperstown and 


in-law of Mr. Young. 
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N. D. P. Sales Increase 


President McInnerney Reports A First 
Quarter Gain Over 1939 of 9 Per Cent 
At Annual Stockholders Meeting 


First quarter sales are running 9 per cent 
ahead of 1939, with tonnage at a new all- 
time high, Thos. H. McInnerney, president 
of National Dairy Products Corporation, told 
the annual meeting of stockholders of the 
concern, held at New York City, April 18th. 
Profits are off slightly from the correspond- 
ing months of 1939, he said, due largely to 
higher raw material costs and extra expenses 
caused by the unusually severe winter. 
Higher material costs should not penalize 
earnings for the year as a whole to the 
degree that they did during the first quarter, 
McInnerney stated. 


He emphasized milk’s low cost in terms of 
its nutritive value by pointing out that con- 
sumers paid an average of about 6% cents 
a quart for the 40-odd billion quarts of milk 
they purchased last year. McInnerney ex- 
plained that this included milk purchased in 
the form of milk products, at a_ price 
equivalent to from 3 to 5 cents a quart, as 
well as milk used in fluid form. 


Sketching last year’s operations in lay- 
man’s language, McInnerney stated that the 
corporation had sold, in the form of milk 
and dairy products, 4,681,000,000 quarts of 
milk, or about 11 per cent of the nation’s 
commercial milk production. 


Breakdown of Company’s Operations 
3 I 


Tracing the use of the company’s $336,- 
700,000 of sales, McInnerney stated that raw 
materials—mostly payments to farmers for 
milk—totalled $185,000,000; labor received 
$66,500,000; supplies, heat, light, power, de- 
preciation, repairs, etc., took $51,500,000; 
$9,900,000 went for advertising; $2,300,000 
for interest; and $8,500,000 for taxes, leaving 
$13,000,000 of profit. 


Were the average person to buy all his 
milk, cream, butter, ice cream, cheese and 
evaporated milk requirements from National 
Dairy, the corporation’s profit on his pur- 
chases would be one-fifth of a cent a day, 
or about 75 cents a year; McInnerney de 
clared. 

Attacking uneconomic municipal, county 
and state trade barriers, masquerading in the 
guise of sanitary regulations, now existing 
in the dairy industry, McInnerney stated 
that these barriers are the cause of higher 
milk and cream prices. He cited the fact 
that the New York City bulk cream market 
pays 7c a pint more than is paid in Newark, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and in up-State cities 
for cream of equally wholesome quality. 


He stated that a health department should 
accept the inspection of other health authori- 
ties, in areas of low-cost, economic produc- 
tion, rather than limiting its area of inspec- 
tion, and supply, to nearby, high-cost milk 
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producing regions. Only when this principle 
of reciprocity in sanitary inspection is adopted 
will milk and cream sell at open-market de- 
termined prices. 


Some health departments are already fol- 
lowing this progressive policy which saves 
milk consumers in their cities millions of 
dollars a year. These lower prices stimulate 
consumption and provide farmers with cor- 
respondingly larger markets for their milk 
production. 

et 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAME 


Sheffield Group Now Styled Eastern 
Milk Producers Co-op. Assn. 


Earlier this year the name of the Sheffield 
Producers Cooperative Association, Inc., long 
established organization of dairymen supply- 
ing milk to the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 
large Metropolitan area distributing concern, 
was changed to Eastern Milk Producers Co- 
operative Association, Inc. 

Among the expressions of continued suc- 
cess for the cooperative received at its Belle- 
fonte, Pa., headquarters following the altera- 
tion in style was a letter from L. A. Van 
Bomel, Sheffield president. Writing to Harry 
M. Smith, the E. M. P. C. A. head, Mr. 


Van Bomel said: 


“At a recent meeting of our Executive Op- 
erating Committee, it was reported that your 
association’s name has been changed from 
Sheffield Producers Cooperative Association, 
Inc., to Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 

“I am writing this to express my very best 
wishes for the continued success of the or- 
ganization under the new name and the well- 
being of all its members. 

“T take great personal pride in the fact 
that the relationship between your coopera- 
tive association and our company has made 
possible, during most of the time in the years 
that we have been doing business, the return 
to your members of a higher price than 
members of other cooperative associations 
have received. 

“In extending my personal best wishes, 
and that of our company, for your continued 
success, I wish to add the hope that your 
association may continue to serve its mem- 
bers in a highly useful and constructive 
capacity in the many milk problems of today 
and the future.” 





oe 


DEATH OF WILLIAM HORLICK 


Racine, Wis.—William Horlick, Jr., of the 
Horlick Malted Milk Company, died recently 
from heart disease at his home here. Mr. 
Horlick, who was 65 years of age, was one 
of the sons and the namesake of the founder 
of the famous concern. With his brother, 
\lexander J., he had been in charge of the 
organization since 1936, when the elder Mr. 
Horlick died. 

Long widely known as a philanthropist, 
Mr. Horlick was interested in public bene- 
factions over a wide field. He was one of 
the financial backers of Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd in his polar explorations. 

Mr. Horlick was unmarried. Surviving 


are his brother, a nephew and two nieces. 


Consider Control Revision 


Indiana Milk Board Calls Public Hear- 
ing On Proposed Elimination Of 
Important Regulatory Features 
(By Earl Bullock) 


Indianapolis, Ind——The State Milk Con- 
trol Board has given notice that a public 
hearing will be held to determine whether 
the retail price of milk here should continue 
to be fixed by the board or be left to the 
milk companies and open competition. The 
hearing will be held April 23 in the House 
of Representatives at the State House. 

The question of whether other regulations 
of the board should be scrapped, including 
the conversion of this county’s marketing 
area from a “closed producers’ market” into 
an “open producers’ market” also will be up 
for discussion. Under the plan now studied 
“emergency order No. 5” of the board, which 
created a storm of protest by increasing the 
retail price of milk lc a bottle January 1, 
will be considered for deletion. 


If deleted, the board would abandon the 
practice of setting resale or retail prices. 
Distributors would set their own prices for 
consumers. “Deletion in entirety of Official 
Order 2 and 4” which is the marketing order 
of the area, also is scheduled for discussion. 
Under this proposal a plan for a market- 
wide pool, or an individual distributor’s pool, 
would be considered, with provision for “free 
floating producers.” 

The “free floating producers” means that 
the farmers with dairy cattle would be per- 
mitted to sell their produce to any milk 
company in the marketing area that would 
buy it. Now producers sell to designated 
firms. 

Prices To Drop May 1 

This city’s milk bill will be reduced sev- 
eral thousand dollars weekly beginning May 
1, when the retail price automatically will 
drop from 12 to 11 cents a quart delivered. 
The cut will become effective under an order 
made by the board last December following 
several weeks of hearings. 

The retail price had been raised last Nov- 
ember when producers alleged that rising 
feed costs during the winter months would 
ruin them financially if summer price levels 


were maintained during the winter. 
es 


DEATH OF R. H. CLEMENTS ; 


Indanapolis, Ind. (EB)—Word has been 
received here of the death in a hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark., of Robert H. Clements, 
45 years old, former local resident and 
widely known to the dairy trade. He came 
here when 18 years old and served in the 
navy during the World War. He was vice- 
president of the Chocolate Products Com- 
pany of Chicago and in close contact with 
Indiana dairies. The widow and two sisters 
survive. 

Funeral services were held here in the 
St. Philip Neri Catholic Church. 
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New Stuff 


Improved Bottle Filler 


ONDITIONS today make it more impera- 
Cie than ever that savings be effected 

at every step in the processing of milk, 
from farm to consumer. It was to meet this 
situation that Cherry-Burrell developed the 
Gra-Vac Bottle Filler and Capper here illus- 
trated. This newest Cherry-Burrell product 
combines the best features of both gravity 
and vacuum into one machine by the addition 
to the well known Nuline Filler and Capper 
of a centrifugal blower to produce a vacuum 
above the milk level in the filler bowl. This 
improvement, it is said, eliminates waste and 
loss due to over-filling of defective, broken 
or chipped bottles and losses that are in- 
curred by the presence of damaged filling- 
valve seats. Losses stopped at the filler can 
have a material effect on profits, especially 
in large operations. 


One of the most attractive features of 
this improvement is the fact that it is avail- 





Improved Bottle Filler 


able to Nuline Fillers already in use. All 
that is necessary to convert Nuline Fillers 
to Gra-Vac in the field is to change the milk 
bowl, cover, valves, and add the vacuum 
blower with necessary connections. Here, it 
is pointed out, is an improvement that will 
bring machines several years old right up 
to present day requirements at a very rea- 
sonable expense. 

The improved Gra-Vac Filler is available 
in five sizes ranging in capacities from 28 
two-quart or 35 one-quart bottles per minute 
to 96 two-quart or 120 one-quart bottles per 
minute. If interested, write to Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, and ask them for a copy of Bulletin 
G-367. 

Pliofilm Hood Seal 

N INNOVATION in milk bottle closures 

is the new CP Pliofilm Hood Seal re- 

cently announced by The Creamery 

Package Mfg. Co. The new seal is made 

of Pliofilm—a nationally-advertised Goodyear 

product—which is one of America’s fastest 
growing food-packaging materials. 


Besides being transparent, this hood pro- 
vides a hermetic seal for bottle contents and 
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insures against contamination of the pour- 
ing lip. Both the new hood seal and the 
machine for applying it are manufactured by 


the Creamery Package organization. 
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Attractive Bulletin Completely Describes the 
New Hood Seal 

Some of the features claimed for the CP 
Pliofilm Hood Seal are: 

Hermetic sealing of contents of bottle as 
well as the full pouring lip; moistureproof 
and tamperproof; easy to remove; no print- 
ing of hood required; transparent window 
permits easy reading of disc cap and elimin- 
ates stock of specially printed hoods for 
each product; colorful and attractive. 

The Creamery Package concern has pre- 
pared and issued an attractive, profusely- 
illustrated bulletin in color in which is pre- 
sented full information on the new develop- 
ment. Fourteen important features of the 
Pliofilm seal, combining talking points to 





Close-up of CP Bottle Closure 


help retain and build business for the milk 
dealer and operating advantages in the plant, 
are highlighted in this bulletin which like- 
wise depicts a few installations and testi- 
monials from users, together with a descrip- 





tion of the machine with which the seal is 
applied. 


This bulletin and any other needed data 
in connection with the new seal may be ob- 
tained by writing to the company at 1243 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, ,IIl., 
mentioning this publication. 


New Balance 


NEW, LOW PRICED, compact balance, 
Ait can be readily dismounted and 

stored in a laboratory drawer is an- 
nounced by the Clay-Adams Co., 44 East 
23rd St., New York City. This instrument 
has been designed to meet the needs of all 
balance technique for dairy products. It is 
particularly well adapted for making butter- 
fat and moisture tests. It is supplied with 
brass weights. In use, the up-right beam 
support is inserted into a metal socket in 
the box and the beam placed upon it. An 
eccentric beam release brings the pans to 
rest. Capacity is 100 grams; sensitivity 5 
mg.; beam, 7.25 inches long with steel knife 
edge; support for beam is an agate bearing. 





Pans are 3.25 inches in diameter, and are 
notched to support test tubes. Literature 
will be sent on request, mentioning this pub- 
lication. 


Bottle Collars 

PECIAL NEW bottle collars at new low 
Src are now being offered to milk 
dealers. 

an effort to promote added milk and cream 


These have been created in 


sales. They are being featured as an ad- 
vertising opportunity by the National Dairy 
*Council. The collars are described as being 
printed in colors and waterproof. Order 
blanks are on the collars for the convenience 
of customers to order additional quantities of 
milk. “Order an Extra Bottle Now” is the 
theme of this new advertising material. Price 
lists and samples of this material may be 
obtained by writing to the National Dairy 
Council, 111 No. Canal St., Chicago, II. 
—_<-- — 

Detroit, Mich.—March, 1940, was the larg- 
est March in the history of Divco-Twin 
Truck Coach Co., both as to orders received 
and shipments made, according to John 
Nicol, president. Production in March was 
stepped up over February. Schedule for cut- 
rent month is being raised above March. 
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Sessions Well Attended 


(Continued from Page 79) 

itself and the enterprise of milk companies 
and health departments. The second market 

the adolescent—we thought we possessed, 
and indeed we did possess before the be- 
wildering competition of other beverages and 
the loosened influence of the parent on the 
child. 


market. 


The adolescent market is a slipping 


“The third—the adult market—is a free 
field. lf we 
retrieve the lost ground in the adolescent 


We can capture it if we will. 


market we will automatically capture much 
of the adult market. Milk drinking is a 
habit; children can be conditioned to drink 
milk; and the time for conditioning is dur- 
ing the habit forming years, and the place 
is the school.” Mr. Brown further predicted 
that political investigations in the future of 
dairy businesses will center more around the 
economics and justification of the special or 
premium milk products. 


Advocates Elwell Plan 


In connection with the problem of in- 
creasing the consumption of milk by lower- 
ing prices, Edwin S. Elwell of the North- 
land Milk Co. of Minneapolis presented well 
the operation of the Elwell Plan of Prices to 
Consumers. “The lowering of prices to con- 
sumers who consume more milk is an ex- 
cellent procedure to cope with the diminish- 
ing use of retail delivery services,” said Mr. 
Elwell. “In time, drivers come to look upon 
the plan as favoring their economic position ; 
checking the drivers is no problem.” 


How to sell milk was the highlighting 
demonstration of the day given by Tom 
Gundelfinger, Jr., of Pevely Dairy Co., St. 
Louis. “Every driver has a right to be at 
the consumer’s door, and every driver is the 
company’s best means of sales promotion. He 
is the only dairy representative the house- 
wile knows. If a salesman is to be a gentle- 
man, he must not only think, act and talk 
like one, he must be one. Every salesman 
should have a planned approach and sales 
talk plan.” 


C. M. Moore of the Diversey Corporation 
showed the costly effects of lime deposits 
and the best methods of lime removal. 


“There are many ways of getting water 
out of a well,” according to D. L. Botham 
of the Pomona Pump Co., “but economical 
pumping of water depends. on the selection 
of the proper pumping mechanism. Some 
pump problems demand the use of certain 
pumps and disqualify others. In addition to 
selecting a pump engineered for the job, there 
remains to be considered such factors as 
reliability, first cost, wear, power, and means 
for the conservation of water.” 


Ice Cream Sessions 


Highlights of the ice cream manufacturers’ 
program was a review of the manufacture 
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of ice cream mix and mix products for home 
consumption, and the significance of these 
products to ice cream manufactures, by Dr. 
H. H. Sommer. According to reviews by 
other investigators, some 20 per cent of 
consumers make their own ice cream, about 
half of whom believe their product is su- 
perior to commercial ice cream. Yet essen- 
tially every step or method followed in home 
practice of making ice cream from com- 
mercial mix products is unfavorable toward 
the production of a good product. 


Present day products, on the whole, are 
not of such quality that they meet with the 
problem of home production satisfactorily. 
Nevertheless, housewives continue to be im- 
pressed by their own handiwork, and manu- 
facturers of the special mix products enjoy 
a substantial margin on their product. Con- 
sequently, mix products for home use may 
continue to receive merchandising attention. 


In conjunction with the review of the 
home made ice cream problem, Dr. K. G. 
Weckel made a display of 20 “home made” 
ice cream products prepared according to 
the directions provided on the packaged home 
mix product, and utilizing only kitchen 
equipment. The concensus of the Conference 
was that home mix ice cream prepared in 
the electric refrigerator was inferior in many 
ways to commercial ice cream. 


\. W. Farrall, Research Engineer for the 
Creamery Package Co., presented excellently 
an illustrated address on factors that affect 
the capacity of ice cream freezers. Among 
these cited were change in mix composition, 
the heat equivalent of the power transmitted 
in operation of the dasher, refrigerant tem- 
perature, ice cream mix temperature, draw- 
ing temperature, overrun, and mechanical 
condition of the freezer and _ refrigerator 
systems. The importance of slight differences 
in temperature, overrun, and mechanical con- 
dition on freezer yields were demonstrated 
by Mr. Farrall. 


The influence of acidity, and ion concen- 
tration on the various properties of mixes 
was ably reviewed by Dr. H. H. Sommer. 
Change in acidity may affect properties of 
fat clumping, mix viscosity, and whipping 
ability. Standardization of these properties 
by changes in ion concentration should be 
construed as legitimate adjustments neces- 
sary for mix products made from strictly 
fresh ingredients. The necessity of the ad- 
justments in ion concentration should not 
be disallowed under the assumption that they 
are a form of neutralization. 


were E. S. 
Chrisler, Gridley Dairy, Milwaukee; Del- 
Pleck Dairy Co., Sturgeon 
Jay; Dr. K. G. Weckel, University of Wis- 
consin; A. H. Lindow, Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Creamery Association, Reedsburg; Dr. 
Orvill O'Neal, Ripon, Wis.; Paul Pratt, 
Gridley Dairy, Milwaukee; and Ed. Eck- 
wright, Spooner, Wis. 


Chairmen of the sections 


mar Newton, 


Meet at Harrisburg 


(Continued from Page 80) 


Tells of Milk Industry Foundation 

Charles Speaks, managing director of the 
Milk Industry Foundation, outlined the work 
and purposes of his association in promoting 
better public relations between those engaged 
in the milk business and the general public. 
He emphasized the contention that milk in- 
terests must keep everlastingly at it to inform 
the public about the services performed by 
the milk distributors, and to correct erroneous 
conceptions concerning the milk business. 


By means of illustrated slides and syn- 
chronized records he showed the milk deal- 
ers how presentation of “The Milk Dollar” 
may be used advantageously with consumer 
groups to bring about better consumer under- 
standing of the milk producing and distribut- 
ing business. 


John M. McKee, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Milk Control Commission, recited 
the well-known conditions which brought 
about the birth of a wave of milk control 
legislation. He told of the many trials and 
tribulations which continue to confront milk 
control, and stated that a satisfactory answer 
to milk regulation had not yet been obtained. 
In his remarks McKee expressed his per- 
sonal conviction that the real purpose of milk 
regulation should be to get more milk to con- 
sumers at lower cost. 


Fluid vs. Canned Milk 


Dr. C. W. Pierce of Pennsylvania State 
College presented by means of charts and 
figures convincing evidence that there is direct 
competition between canned milk and fluid 
milk. He also pointed out that it is possible 
for milk producers to obtain a greater net 
return for their production by lower Class 1 
prices and greater fluid consumption. He 
expressed the opinion that, in order better 
to meet the competition of canned milk, it 
will be necessary to work out a system of 
lowering Class 1 fluid prices to producers and 
also to reduce costs in distribution. 


- C. I. Cohee, president of the Philadelphia 
Inter-state Dairy Council, after a few re- 
marks concerning the 
Philadelphia, introduced 


Council’s work in 

Robert McKinley 
who gave an interesting and amusing reci- 
tation with piano accompaniment on Oswald 
who made a grand failure at musical educa- 
tion. Adroitly, a powerful sales argument 
for greater milk consumption was injected in 
the monologue for the benefit of high school 
students. 


Reports On Homogenized Milk 


Prof. F. J. Doan of Pennsylvania State 
College reported the results of investigation 
and research on homogenized milk that in- 
volved both rotary and piston-type homogen- 
izers. Mimeographed sheets were distributed 
to the audience to enable a more clear 
understanding of the subject. 
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Strictly a technical paper, results were The Concluding Talks phia (N.D.P.), read a technical paper on 
given on the effect of homogenization of John H. Light, Secretary of Agriculture laboratory equipment and control of our 
milk on fat globule break-up; the recovery of of Pennsylvania, gave a lengthy general products. In addition to enumerating the 
fat in homogenized milk by separation; effect discourse on the milk business from producer necessary e uipment for a dairy plant 

) 1 J 


of homogenization on the curd tension of 
average milk; effect of homogenization on 
copper induced flavor; effect 
hemogenization on unheated miik; effect of 


oxidized of 
two hours’ sunlight exposure on homgenized 
milk: effect of clarification on sludge forma- 
tion in homogenized milk ; effect of homeniza- 
tion on the bacterial count of milk; per cent 
variation in test between upper 100 cc. of 
quart bottle and remainder after 48 hours; 
and fat separation in milk homogenized at 
various pressures and by different homogen- 
izers 


April, 1940 








to consumer most of which were trusims well 
known to the average milk dealer. He gave 
as his definition of a fair price to the pro- 
ducer—one which allows a high standard of 
living on the average farm, or a price which 
makes the dollar return for a hundredweight 
of milk exchangeable on an even basis for 
taxes, insurance, interest, labor, groceries, 
clothing, machinery, household appliances, 
telephone, electricity and other present-day 
necessities and luxuries. 

Carlton J. Austin, laboratory director of 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. in Philadel- 


laboratory, he explained some of the tests 


required to insure safe, quality products. 


Officers For Coming Year 


Officers elected by the board of directors 


for the following year are as follows: 


t. Me 


Richards, president, to succeed Dr. Bruce 
3aldwin; vice-presidents,. Helmer Rabild of 
Titusville, Clarence Green of York, and 
C. M. T. Landenslager of Allentown; A. M. 
Ryder of Lemoyne, treasurer ; E. W. Sheaffer 
of Harrisburg; secretary; and Ben. Eynon 


of Harrisburg, executive vice-president. 
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Wants and For Sale 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 














advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 15c 





extra. All payments strictly in advance. 














POSITION 
creamery man 
Can make all 
Homemade, 
cottage 


WANTED by all-round 
with 10 years’ experience. 
kinds of soit cheese such as 
Baker’s, Farmer’s, Popcorn 
Can run a milk bottling machine 


and test milk and cheese for butterfat and 
acid. Will go any place at once. Married; 
age 25. Abner N. Davis, Shavertown, N. Y. 


4-M 


POSITION WANTED — By expert 
cheesemaker of latest types of baker’s cot- 
tage, cream loaf and other soft cheeses, and 
American from whole or part whole milk. 
Has operated plants in the West and East. 
Can come on short notice. Address Box 
49, care this publication. 4-M-B 


POSITION WANTED—Creamery man 
and ice cream maker desires work in an ice 
cream plant or marketing milk and ice cream 
plant. Has had ten years’ experience in mar- 
ket milk and cream. Can figure mixes, 
standardize milk and cream and run a Bab 
cock test. Box 52, care this publication. 4-M 





MAN WANTED for receiving and con- 
densing milk. Box 57, care this publication. 


SALEMEN WANTED — Calling on 
milk plants to sell franchises for a dairy 
necessity. A fast moving proposition with a 
wonderful sales appeal. Liberal commissions 
with annual repeat commissions paid. Good 
territories open. See advertisement fourth 
front cover page. Modern Top Milk Bottle 
Co., Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

4-M 


NOTICE — Wish to purchase frozen 
cream for immediate delivery. Kindly state 
date of storage and price. Box 45, care this 


publication. 3-M-4 


WANTED TO BUY—150 or 200 cans of 
skimmilk daily on yearly basis and place to 
make it into cheese at the plant. Box 58, 
care this publication. 4-M 
USED MILK BOTTLES WANTED— 
Any size, any quantity, used milk bottles 
bought for cash. State size and condition 
and price expected. We pay delivery charges. 
Renna Dairy Co., 926 West Oak St., Old 
Forge, Pa. 3-M-3 











FOR SALE—Surface cream coolers—one 
Simplex 6 feet long, two sections, ten tubes 
each two inches diameter, with top dis- 
tributor pipe trough at bottom six inches 
deep twelve inches wide, center outlet and 
6X tin covers, in first class condition; one 
Burrell six feet long, twenty tubes, 1% inch 
diameter with top distributor pipe and lower 
trough, with covers. Box 48, care this 
publication. -} 





FOR SALE—Well equipped combination 
milk receiving and processing plant and 
creamery, in heart of milk district in Middle 
West. Now a going concern. Modern build- 
ing 75 x 48 feet, about 3,600 square feet, 
with apartment above. Can be purchased 
reasonablv. Address inquiries Box 53, care 
this publication. 4-M 





FOR SALE—One 8-wide Laedwig Soelch 
bottle washer ; washes 60 bottles per minute; 
in good condition ; $350.00. Box 59, care this 
publication. 4-M 





Coming Events 


June 9-11—CERTIFIED MILK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Hotel Roosevelt, 
1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Secretary, 
Seth W. Shoemaker. 

June 24-27—AMERCAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSO- 
CIATION, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Secretary-Treasurer, R. B. Stoltz, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

July 15-17—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
NUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
N. Canal St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 6—DAIRY 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
loo, lowa. 

Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Secretary, Lloyd Burlingham, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, II. 

Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Roberts Everett, 
232 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Oct. 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Annual Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Executive Secretary, R. E. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, lll. 


Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
vention, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Secretary, R. C. Hibben, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


November (3rd week)—MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Show, Montana State College, Bozeman. Ad- 
dress J. A. Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, 
State College, Bozeman. 


Nov. 18-19—WEST VIRGINIA PRODUCTS AND 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Huntington. Secretary, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


AN- 
Edgewater 
Headquarters, 111 


CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Secretary, E. 8. Estel, Water- 


EXPOSITION, 


J. J. Slavins,. 


CHERRY-BURRELL MEETING 


Two-day Conference of Officials and 
Managers Held Up-state 

A two-day meeting of the branch and dié- 
trict managers of Cherry-Burrell Corpora 
tion, together with a group from the General 
Office of the Company at Chicago, was held 
recently in Little Falls, N. Y. 

The morning of the first day was devoted 
to an inspection of production and manu- 
facturing methods in the Little Falls factory 
which is the four 


one of the largest of 





A View of One Session 


The afternoon of the 
first day and all the next day were spent in 
covering a full program of important sub- 
jects of interest to the managers. 


Cherry-Burrell plants. 


The managers’ group and a group from the 
factory that included key men from the office, 
the engineering and the manufacturing de- 
partments of the Little Falls factory, were 
entertained at a the Mohawk 
Valley Country Club, the program of which 


dinner at 


was in charge of the factory group. An 
excellent program of entertainment and a fine 
dinner made for a very pleasant interlude 
in the serious concentration required by the 
business sessions. 





ANNOUNCES MILK PRICE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E B)—The State Milk 
Control following a petition by 
creameries at Auburn, Ind., has ftxed the 
price of 4 per cent butterfat content milk 
at 10c a quart and 32c a gallon. Higher 
butterfat milk lle a 
quart and 36c a gallon. 


Board, 


content will sell for 








HIGHEST QUALITY 


BEST PRICE 


175 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PLEASE THAT FUSSY CUSTOMER WITH 


Regent Cream Cheese 


MOST DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
SMOOTHEST TEXTURE 
LONGEST KEEPING 


MEYER ZAUSNER 


NEW HOLLAND 
LANCASTER CO., PA. 


DAILY SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE 

















Try Our...-. 


Monday Night 


Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry..... 


By mail or by wire .... write for sample copy 


Urner- Barry Company, Publishers 
173 Chambers Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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